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Without 


Killing the Grass 


Now you can spray your lawn with 
Weedone, the original 2-4D weed- 
killer, and kill the weeds without 
killing the grass. Weedone kills 


dandelion, plantain and most of the 





other weeds that spoil lawns and golf courses. 

Weedone also kills poison ivy, poison oak, bindweed 
(morning glory), honeysuckle, and many other weeds 
that plague and hamper farmers, home owners and 
campers. 

Spray Weedone on the leaves. A coarse drenching 
spray is best. Weedone kills internally, right out to the 
root tips. Spray when the plant is actively growing. 

Weedone is safe to use around humans and livestock. 
It does not hurt the soil; it is non-irritating, non- 
corrosive, non-explosive. 

This year, your dealer has an ample stock of 
Weedone. A dollar bottle makes enough spray for 1000 
square feet of lawn. 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL 


PAINT COMPANY 


AMBLER, PENNA. 





























Keep Faith in your Garden 


— Serenity and Peace, with 
LILIES of the MADONNA 


JUNE MOON —all clusters of white Candi- 

dum Lilies, breathing their fragrance up to Del- 
phiniums blue—and the smallest garden in the world 
is a paradise of perfume and of color. 

Lilium Candidum—the Lily of the Madonna of 
our grandmothers’ gardens—suggests cool serenity 
and peace. It is most effective in separating the 
riotous colors in perennial beds and is a requisite in 
every garden—large or small. 

A right start, with the right quality of bulbs, and 
Lilium Candidum becomes a true emblem of fidelity 
in the garden, so surely will it reappear each year. 

The finest bulbs are grown in Northern France 
by men devoting their lives to the study of this one 
variety. Protected during the war, Scheepers selected 
strain (not to be compared with bulbs grown here) 
we now offer. 

Our importations arrive August-September. Deliv- 
ered to you in original French hampers, for planting 
then. 

Scheepers’ 40 years of bulb experience is recog- 
nized by the owners of the largest estates in America. 


100 extra heavy bulbs $75.00; 50, $38.00; 10, $8.00 
100 slightly smaller bulbs $55.00; 50, $28.00; 10, $6.00 
Limited: enormous size—100, $125; 50, $62.50; 10, $13.00 


Autumn Flowering 
CROCUS 


Plant NOW — why 
wait for Spring? En- 
joy these lovely blos 
soms in August, Sep 
tember, October. Plant 
in little groups of 5 
front of your peren 
nial border. Ideal to 
in large groups in wil 
Garden, Rock Garden 
or woodsy parts 
Height 5 inches. 





Come in assorted 


colors 


$5.00 per 100 
$2.75 per 50 


Full planting instructions with each order of Lilies or 
Crocus. Also copy of our full-color illustrated catalogue:— 


““Beauty from Bulbs © Fall 1946” 


John Scheepers Inc. 
37 Wall St., Dept. 9 New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone HAnover 2-1177 








Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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Condan Work to do MY 


pion asin eens cette nnn - . i 


HOME-saved tomato seeds should be taken only from plants which are 
healthy and which bear heavy crops of superior fruits. 


WHEN removing the old canes of raspberries after the fruiting season, 
be careful not to injure the young shoots that are being left for fruiting 
next year. 


REMOVING the faded blooms from the garden phloxes will prevent 
self-seeding which can result in the presence of plants with poor flower 
colors a year or two hence. 


AS SOON as the hollyhocks have finished blooming, cut them to the 
ground and burn all tops and leaves. Be sure to spray the young 
seedlings with a fungicide to keep them from becoming infected. 

SOIL which becomes vacant in late Summer will benefit from being 
seeded to a cover crop of Winter rye or domestic rye grass. The rye 
grass should be sown relatively early for best results in the North. 

THE TIME for buying or handling oriental poppies also will be at 
hand before the month is out. With them, too, about three young 
roots of a kind to a group in well-drained soil will make for better 
garden effect. 

PANSY seeds can be sown in any good garden soil that is in the slightly 
acid condition suitable for most cultivated plants. The soil should be 
well prepared in advance of sowing, and should be moist. One way to 
be sure of moist soil is to water thoroughly several times in the few 
days before sowing. 

PLAN to spray poison ivy foliage towards the first of the month. Where 
general killing of plants in the area does not matter, poison ivy can be 
destroyed by spreading 10 pounds of dry borax evenly on each square 
rod of soil. In limestone areas, the dosage should be raised to 15 
pounds per square rod. 


DRY SOIL under shallow-rooted trees presents a condition that is hard 
to cope with, and few groundcover plants live under such conditions. 
In order to get satisfactory results, it is necessary to dig in at least three 
to four inches of manure, rotted leaves or other organic material. 
Also, such plantings will need ample watering in dry periods. 

WHEN drying herbs make sure that dirt thrown up by falling rain is 
removed from the fresh-cut material. The method used by botanists 
to press plant specimens can be used when very small quantities of 
leaves are being dried. The method calls for blotting paper and news- 
print that is changed every day to speed drying and retain natural 
color. 

EVERGREENS of one kind and another can be shifted safely once the 
new growth has hardened. Such plants should be lifted with the roots 
enclosed in balls of soil and planted promptly. Also, if the weather is 
dry, water given to the plants before they are lifted from their present 
sites will probably be more important than copious flooding after 
transplanting. 

TOMATOES canned for using in soup and stew can take a stronger 
blend of seasoning than if they are to be served plain or scalloped. 
For the stew base try a bouquet of fresh parsley, basil, thyme and 
chives. Another combination designed for vegetable soup might in- 
clude lovage, parsley, marjoram and shallots. Sweet basil, chervil; 
Summer savory or marjoram will be sufficient flavoring for the simple 
tomato dishes. 

THE BEARDED irises will soon have made their natural increase of 
growth and will be ready for dividing. When replanting, remember 
that good drainage and a certain amount of dryness are beneficial. 
Also, such irises grow best in full sun but will grow reasonably well 

in partial shade. The Japanese and 

Siberian varieties can also be split. 

This is an operation that can be 

done every three years in order to 

keep the clumps young and to pre- 
vent their becoming woody and 
lacking in growth at the center. 
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THE COVER—Field of zinnias in California. 
Photograph from Bodger Seeds, Ltd. 
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Over 40 Years of Effective Plant Protection 


MORE GARDENERS EVERY YEAR USE 
Vikson’ss Products 


Now Use Wilson's Select-O-Weed, 2,4-D 
Compound for 


Weed-Free Lawns Next Spring! 


KILLS OVER 120 WEEDS! EASY TO USE! WILL NOT DESTROY 
GRASS! NON-EXPLOSIVE! 
ELECT-O-WEED is the latest to join the family of outstanding 
reputable Wilson Products 
So named, because it selects weeds for destruction, without killing 
grass, Wilson's Select-O-Weed employs as its active agent, the new, 
sensational 2.4-D (2,4-Dichlorophenoxyacetic acid). Wilson’s Select-O 


Weed with its exceptionally high wetting qualities works from the inside 
of the plant t penetrates 
exn 
is 
Fe 


to the roots and, through over stimulation, 
hausts and kills weeds from within 48 hours to a few days. Its action 
sure it gives lasting results it will not sterilize the soil 

vr a real job of killing weeds, use Select-O-Weed with the same 
confidence you repose in all other Wilson products, products which have 
been outstanding in performance For Over 40 Years! 





| Gallon Can, diluted with 200 gallons of water, treats |! acre 
0.00 

5 Gallon Can, diluted with 1000 gallons of water, treats 5 acres 
$48.75 


Write or ‘phone main plant or nearest warehouse for additional 
information and prices on larger quantities. 


REMEMBER —<=Fertilize lawns at same time with 
WILSON’S RICHLY ORGANIC LAWN FERTILIZER 
Experts recommend fertilization of lawns simultaneously with applica- 
tion of 2,4-D compound Sare spaces will quickly fill up again with 
weeds unless new grass is planted and fed. Always remember, a dense 
turf prevents competition from objectionable weeds — and one of the 
surest ways to obtain dense, healthy, luxuriant turf is a regular pro- 
gram of feeding with Wilson's’ Richly Organic Lawn Fertilizer (the 

Original Springfield Formula) 


Over 40 Years of Effective Plant Protection 


For a FREE 68-page catalog on the complete 
Wilson line, address Dept. H-8 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 


Philadelphia, Po. 











Branches: W. Palm Beach, Fla. Glen Cove ond White Plains, N.Y. 
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1D EN YELLOW Floribunda ROSE1 


(Pat. Applied For) 
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b's Brings Glorious Sunshine Into Your 
@ Garden—From Early Spring to Fall 


? HERE at last is the long-awaited true 
olden yellow Floribunda! This ex- 
quisite rose — with its magnificent spread 
of everblooming color — will be the pride 
of your garden, the envy of your friends. 
Buds are ovoid; develop into long-lasting 
blooms. An average of 45 firm petals per 
flower! Fresh, wild Rose fragrance. Plants 
are dense, spreading, with abundant foli- 
age, hardy, disease-resistant, and glossy. 
GOLDILOCKS will add new life and 
“‘sparkle’’ to your garden. But the demand 
for this ‘‘different’’ creation—custom-bred 
for you by J. & P—is tremendous. Order 
now for Fall planting; get earlier, more generous 
blooms next Spring. $1.50 each. 


SAVE 75¢ sscrssvs SAVE $3 129¢%1s 





Order Now — 
Plant This Fall! 






GUARANTEED TO LIVE 


AND BLOOM! ‘ é 
Ll J. & P Rows are shippea YACKson & Perkins Co.—Worlt's Largest 





ee ae ee Rose Growers, 41 Rose Lane, Newark, New YORK 

oO ( tions, and you nave z 

a bloc ms all summer Ik ng, — A = aes «aus came "7 

year after year Jackson & Perkins Co. 

Free | | 41 Rose Lane, Newark, New YORK | 
@ CATALOG & I enclose $ Send postpaid, at planting 

GARDEN GUIDE . | time, GOLDILOCKS Rose Plant | 

eee $1.50 ea. ; send Garden Guide FREE with my order 

Big, 32-page Cata G- (CHECK BELOW TO MAKE THESE SAVINGS) 

_ oe : ric [] SAVE 75c—3 plants for \s¥ 

Home Garden Guide {] SAVE $3—12 plan tty 15 

Sent with order. Ex ‘eo a 

plains WHY Fall is Name ae > -wAhWer™. 

ideal time to plant \\ ;* 

Roses. Experts say Address. (YG, yA? ; 

Pp ‘ 

shih facet Send’ 32-page, limited-edition COLOR CATALOG, FREE 








READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 




















Should bean plants which are heavily infested with Mexican bean 
beetle be burned after picking stops? 

Such burning is not necessary or desirable. The infested plants 
can be dug into the garden soil or buried in a compost pile. The 
beetle does not winter in the soil. The loss of the organic prop- 
erties of the bean plants through burning is more serious than 
the gain by destruction of a few insects is beneficial. 

* . + * 

My tomatoes are in well drained soil but have not suffered from 
drought because of heavy mulching. Even so the foliage is yellow. 
What should be done? 

The plants are probably starved. Give them a feeding or two 
with a proprietary liquid fertilizer. Such a liquid can be made 
up at home from three tablespoonfuls of complete fertilizer and 
a tablespoonful of ground limestone stirred into a gallon of 
water and let stand to dissolve for several hours. 

- * * + 

Where can I buy seed of double snapdragons? 

The commercial florist’s varieties of double snapdragons are 
raised from cuttings and not seeds. In this manner it is possible 
to know what kind of flowers the young plants will produce 
when they start to bloom. 

- * * * 

Why are pot-grown tuberous-rooted begonias displaying large, 
brown areas of injury in the leaves? 

Too much feeding, irregular watering, pot binding of the 
roots, and lack of some shade should be checked as possible 
factors responsible for the injury. 

. * * * 

W hat is the best way to free an African violet of mealy bug? 

The simplest way is to take off a clean leaf cutting or two 
and root up some new plants. The infested mother plant can 
then be thrown away. Patience with soap suds and a small soft 
swab may result in physical removal of the pests from the old 
plant. 

a * . ~ 

What materials can be applied to control fungus troubles in a 
lawn? 

A common treatment is a mixture of two parts calomel and 
one part bichloride of mercury applied as a spray at the rate of 
three ounces per 1000 square feet of lawn area. However, these 
chemicals are nasty and dangerous to handle and the home gar 
dener will be well advised to go to his dealer and buy one of the 
several proprietary materials put up for the purpose and then 
follow directions. 

* * * * 

What chemical fertilizer should I use on my asparagus bed? 

Use 5-10-5 or whichever formula has been purchased for 
general garden purposes. 

* * * * 

What treatment should be given gloxinia tubers which are nou 
showing signs of having finished their rest period? 

Shake the old soil from the tubers and pot them in clean pots 
in a soil made up of peat mold and garden loam. Good drain 
age is essential. Watering should be done sparingly until new 
roots have developed. 

7 . a * 
What is causing the spotting of the leaves of my celery plants? 


The trouble is probably caused by leaf blight. The recom 

mended control measure is spraying with Bordeaux mixture 
* * * * 

As applied to a chrysanthemum, are the terms pinching and dis- 
budding synonymous? 

The two words are not interchangeable. Pinching refers to 
the removal of soft growing tips to promote an increase in the 
number of stems or branches before flower buds are formed. The 
time for pinching has passed for this season. Disbudding means 
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GIANT TRUMPET 


A FULL SEASON OF BLOOM 


A careful selection of the many varieties of Flowerfield Daffodils will insure a long season of 
delightful Narcissus bloom. The following collection of the largest size, double-nosed #1 bulbs, __ ing, the prices 
will give you a colorful Daffodil Garden with continuous blooms from late March until mid-May. 


ehloclion of Fine DLafpedits 


GIANT TRUMPETS 


KING ALFRED —yellow Doz. $2.50 BERNARDINO— white, yellow cup Daz. $1.75 

SPRING GLORY — white Doz. $2.50 CROESUS—yellow, orange cup. . Doz. $2.50 

REMBRANDT — yellow Doz. $2.50 MONTE CARLO— yellow Doz. $3.50 
BARRI POETICUS 


FIRETAIL 3 tor 80¢; Doz. $2.75 


CLUSTER-FLOWERED 


CHEERFULNESS 3 for 60¢; Doz. $2.50 





TWINK 
' Separately packed and 


1946 Autumn Catalog 
ROUND BULBS 
A fine mixture for 
naturalizing and 
massed planting 


100 BULBS, 
$6.50 


10g for mailing and handling, 


G. U. S. PAT. OFF 


lOWEr 





50 BULBS ); FIVE OF EACH ys ait 


labeled S 


Flowertield s 


FINEST DAFFODILS 


Everyone loves the cheerful 
Next spring you can have at least TWO of these fine, delicately textured blooms for 
each large, double-nosed Flowerfield Daffodil bulb you plant this fall. For a beautiful 
to the yellow Daffodils use low growing GRAPE 
‘Heavenly Blue’’—65¢ doz.; 


This giant Incomparabilis is 

a clear deep lemon-gold with long crown ) 
of coppery red orange 
AGRA—The finest large Incomparabilis 

with sturdy white perianth and orange # 
MNCs void se ata cna cae 


LORD WELLINGTON—This enormous golden yellow trumpet 
is one of the largest and best . .. Each 75¢; Doz. $7.50 


INCOMPARABILIS 


GLORY OF LISSE. 


Send for Flou 
complete catalog for fall planting. Please enc 


field 


L__FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM, INCORPORATED - Dept. 46 + FLOWERFIELD, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


Each $1.00 


Each $3.50 


3 for 50¢; Doz. $1.75 


DOUBLE-FLOWERED 


3 tor 80¢; Doz. $2.7 


$8.75 


rfl J 1874 
















“Out of the Bandbox”’ look of gay colored Narcissus 


HYACINTH 
100 for $4.50. 


TUNIS—Tall growing variety with wavy 
white perianth and large ivory crown 
serrated brim. Each 65c; Doz. $6.50 


GOLDEN HARVEST—This golden yellow 
trumpet is one of the earliest bloom- 
ing varieties. 3 for 80¢; $2.75 per Doz 


lole -- 


Order direct 


from this list 


shown include 
shipping costs 


. 
INCOMPARABILIS 


Since 








the selection of particular buds for flowering or a reduction in 
the number of buds left to open into blooms. Disbudding, if 
practiced, takes place after the formation of flower buds. 

* rs * + 

Is there any recommended control for the root rot of garden peas 
once it has started? 

Plants which are attacked by root rot at about flowering time 
are doomed. Over-all control or preventive measures are to 
rotate plantings so that the same soil area is not used for peas in 
consecutive years, and seed and, perhaps, soil treatment with a 
fungicide at planting time. 

. * * * 

W hat animal is making holes in my lawn; holes which are an inch 
and a half or more across with no loose dirt left on the surface? 

Both pine mice and moles can be suspected. Consult the 
nearest county agricultural agent or representative of the Federal 
Fish and Wildlife Service for identification and control 
measures, 

* + * * 

Should hardy lilies be cut down after the flowers fade? 

Unless seed pods are wanted, the dead blooms should be cut 
away but not the leafy portions of the stems. The leaves are 
necessary for proper bulb development. 


Lugust, 1946 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 

ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50 for the 

best 1945-46 year book submitted by a garden club. 
It offers a second prize of $25, a third prize of $10 and 
three additional prizes of $5 each. This competition is 
restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply to federa- 
tions. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.’’ The 
judges will consider each year book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry 
—these and other points will be factors in determining the 
a club with 
T here 


is one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received 


decisions of the judges. Size will not count; 


a small year book will not be discriminated against. 


prizes in 1945 will not be permitted to make entries in 
the 1946 competition. Year books to be entered in this 
competition must reach the office of Horticulture, 300 
Boston 15, Mass., 


Massachusetts Avenue, on or before 


October 1, 1946. 





































A huge pianting of Mayling muriguids on Burpee s kioradaie Farms. 


Acres of annuals in bloom on the Bodger Seed Farm at El Monte, Calif. 


Acres 
of 
Blooms 


ISITORS to California who want to 

see vast fields of flowers in bloom 
should visit the section north of Los An 
geles where, perhaps, three quarters of all 
of the flower seeds produced in the United 
States are grown. Prominent places in the 
area and in the seed world are E] Monte 
Montebello, Guadalupe and Lompoc 
Nasturtiums made Guadalupe famous and 
Lompoc is well known for sweetpeas 
Fields of zinnias and marigolds can be 
seen throughout the region. 

The development of California's flower 
seed business dates back some years. Dur 
ing the war, however, with production of 
flower seeds reduced to the vanishing point 
in many countries abroad the California 


seed fields assumed greater importance. 
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BEST OF THE LILIES SEEN AT THEIR BEST 


HIS year's lily show at Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass.. 

on. July 10-11, attracted exhibits and lily experts from 

many parts of the country. The show also brought out 
current trends in hybridization. 

One first showing was of a very hardy new variety named 
Barbara by its originator, William Crosby Horsford, Charlotte, 
Vt. This cross of two older garden varieties—Grace Marshall 
and Mahony—bears early-July, blood-red, outward-facing 
blooms on a three-foot plant. 

Another somewhat older novelty on display in Boston was 
The Duchess and introduced by F. L. Skinner of Dropmore, 
Manitoba. This cross of L. amabile and L. elegans bears pump- 
kin-yellow blooms which are spotted with purple. The flat 
blooms tilt downward on three-foot plants in late June and 
early July. Mr. Skinner also showed L. concolor racemosa with 
its small, star-shaped, light red flowers, a good bulb of which 
will display a foot of inflorescence. A first class certificate was 
awarded to a cross of L. |. maximowiczi wadai and L. dauricum 
wilsoni. Its wide-open blooms had the general coloring and 
spotting of the tiger lily. Louis Vasseur, Milton, Mass., showed 
a new variety of L. umbellatum named for the late Violet Niles 
Walker. It bears unspotted, persimmon-orange flowers on | 8- 
inch plants. Mr. Vasseur’s yellow- and orange-flowered variety 
of L. thunbergianum named Dr. George O. Clark received the 
same award. A collection of specimen bloom stalks which were 
flown in from the Oregon Bulb Farms, Sandy, Ore., contained 
a number of outstanding but unnamed hybrids, chiefly of 
L. davidi. In this shipment was one variety named Dr. Abel 
which bore many flat, outward-facing, dark red blooms well- 
spaced on sturdy stalks. 

Not all of the unusual lilies shown in Boston were of hybrid 
origin. One notable species was L. tsingtauense with its star 
shaped, waxy petalled orange flowers which are borne on hardy, 
easily grown, three-foot plants. This was shown by Mr. Hors- 
ford. Then there was the tender L. nepalense of the Himalayas 
with its greenish yellow, purple-stained flowers which has been 
much grown in England. This was shown by Edgar Kline of 
Lake Grove, Ore. Alan and Esther Macneil, Springfield, Vt.. 
exhibited a still unnamed form of L. superbum. 

The most outstanding exhibit of lilies from the American 
wilds was the eight selections of L. philadelphicum now being 
cultured by Mrs. Norman Henry, Gladwyne, Pa. The flowers 
of two of these—the lemon-yellow Sunlight and the light red 












































Flawless—are entirely without spotting. A third, named Black 
Diamond, is deep red in color and is spotted with black. 
Another native lily, L. canadense, was also prominent 
throughout the show, particularly in the largest exhibit. This 
was a border of lilies staged by Joseph Breck & Sons, Boston. 
This border made much of the so-called Centifolium hybrids, 
which are of mixed parentage and display variations from plant 
to plant of the floral colors of white, pink and yellow. These 
hybrids bloom somewhat later than L. regale and are said to be 
of slightly greater garden value. The red-flowered variety of 


« 


Lilium tsingtauense is hardy and easily grown. 








L. canadense was included in William N. 
Craig's display. He also showed strong 
spikes of Maxwill with its red flowers 
well separated on erect stems. Also, there 
was Shuksan which bears reflexed cad 
mium flowers flushed with red at the base. 
It is rated as one of the best of the Belling 
ham hybrids. Then, there was the creamy 
white hybrid known as Aurelianense. 

An excellent spike of the American 
turkscap lily, L. superbum, was displayed 
by Mrs. Mortimer J. Fox, Peekskill, N. Y. 
Lilium auratum and L. a. pictum, which 
are now well grown in the Pacific North 
west and in British Columbia, were in 
cluded in Mr. Kline's exhibit. Mr. Kline 
also sent L. speciosum, plants of which had 
not yet come into bloom in the New Eng 


land area. It is a satisfactory garden lily 
which has been scarce since the beginning 
f the w 

An attractive lily of which bulbs ar 
becoming available 1s L. amabile luteum 


shown by Alan and Esther Macneil. The 
thick-textured nodding flowers are borne 
yn stems some 18 inches or more in height 
The regal lily, which is a garden 
must’ among lilies, was shown by James 
R. Cass, Hyde Park, Mass., and by Samuel! 
Goddard, Framingham, Mass. John | 
Russell, Dedham, Mass., included an at 
tractive red-flowered Preston hybrid in a 


One thousand lily blooms were counted in this exhibit at the Boston Lily Show. They were 
largely Centifolium hybrids, resembling regal lilies in type. 


grouping which was set off by masses of 
alstroemeria. 

In addition to lilies for the plant breed 
ers’ sake, the show also included lilies in 
decorative arrangements. Exhibitors in 
these classes were Will C. Curtis of 
‘‘Garden-in-the-Woods,’’ South Sudbury, 
Mass., Mrs. Charles H. Haddrell, Marble 
head, Mass., Mr. Vasseur and Mr. Cass. 

Winners in the competitive classes were 
Dr. George O. Clark, Newburyport, 
Mass., A. L. Richmond, Springfield, Vt., 
Mr. Cass, Mrs. Fox, and Marjorie An- 
drews, Hingham, Mass. 

A panel discussion on lily breeding and 
lily culture was held during the first day 
of the show with visiting experts taking 
part. Dr. S. M. Emsweller of Beltsville, 
Md., explained in detail the methods now 
being used to produce crosses not formerly 
considered possible. Dr. Emsweller also 
idvocated the sowing of seeds in vermicu- 
lite watered from beneath. The seedlings 
remain undisturbed for a year, being fed 
with a dilute fertilizer liquid. Other mem- 
bers of the panel were Mr. Craig, Mr. 
Skinner and Mrs. Fox, who advised rais- 
ing lilies from seed every year to provide 
plenty of replacement material. Mr. 
Macneil also emphasized the point that 
too long a life should not be expected of 


individual 


1 
i 


ily plants 





Shuksan is one of the best of the Bellingham hybrid lilies. 
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Success with Shuksan Lilies 


AST Fall we planted some Shuksan 

lilies, and every bulb sent up from two 

to four stalks with from one to six or more 

dainty, yellowish, speckled flowers on each 

stem. This North American hybrid is 
lovely to look at and easy to arrange. 

We saw it first at the 1945 lily show at 





Lilium aurelianense. 


Boston. Those in our garden in July th 
year were just as lovely although not quit 
so tall, probably due to the rather late I 
planting. 

We never give our lilies manure or fer 
tilizer but a superabundance of leaf m 
and some sand to ensure good, quick 
drainage. Treated in this way they seldon 
get diseased. 

Beatrice Haddrell 


Marblehead, Mass 


Madonna Lilies from Scales 


OME friend gave m«¢ 
Madonna lily bulbs in exchange 
Philippine lilies which I had grown from 
seed to blooming size, in that instanc¢ 

about 19 months. From eight of 
larger Madonnas the loose outer sca 
were removed before planting the bul 
I wanted to try, for myself, increasing t! 
lily by the scale method. I had previous! 
grown stem bulblets with some success b 
partly burying the stems in the lily b 
after the blooms had faded. 

I used a cheese box top, filling it 
sand to a depth of an inch and a half 


years ago a 
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this | scattered about 50 scales, pressing 
them down. Over them went another inch 
of sand, carefully firmed. The box was 
then placed on the dropping-board of an 
unused chicken roost and left to its fate. 
No moisture was added to the sand then or 
afterwards. Indeed, no attention what- 
ever was given the box until near the 
middle of October. 

Upon returning home from a motor 
vacation covering nearly five weeks, one of 
the first things I looked at was the box of 
sand. Stirring it, | found bulblets ranging 


in size from pin-head protuberances to fat, 


little bulblets the size of garden peas, some 
with rootlets already growing. 

When transplanted to a corner of the 
rose garden in late November, they ranged 
from the size of one’s little finger-tip to 
much larger, all with roots and a few 
showing the regular Fall growth habit of 
this lily. Getting them into the ground so 
late | hardly expected this top-growth but 
by February there were 44 bulbs with two 
to five leaves showing. 

Cautious investigation in August dis 
closed some bulbs as large as walnuts and 
by mid-September all had good top 
growth. The second and third years the 
plants bloomed nicely. 

—Mary L. Jefferis. 


Portsmouth, Va. 


Lilies Completely Charted 


AKEN alphabetically from Amabile to 
Wilmottiz, the kinds of lilies now 
available to American gardeners for cul 
ture under glass and in the open garden 
are numerous indeed. Something over 200 
\f them are described in tabular presenta 
tion by Edgar L. Kline in a newly pub 
lished chart.* Such points of information 
is, country of origin, common name, 
lowering date, flower type, color, height, 
planting depth, sunny or shaded location 
and fragrance are stated in each case. 
The flowering dates listed are for bulbs 
Fall planted under Pacific Northwest cli 
matic conditions. Spring planting, soil 
and weather conditions in other sections 
‘f the American continent will cause con 
siderable variance in blooming time, later 
r more northerly sections and earlier in 
the South. 
Heights are for 


mature established 


*’Reference Chart of Lilies for Garden and 


enhouse Published by Edgar L. Kline 
ke Grove, Oregon. Price $1.00 
















The new lily Barbara. 


plants grown under planting conditions 
noted in the chart. Abnormal weather 
conditions will cause some variance as will 
newly planted or small bulbs. 

Due to the variance of planting, 
weather and soil conditions it is not pos 
sible to give exact planting instructions 
which will be universally applicable. The 
depths recommended are for medium soils 
and flowering or larger bulbs. 
Smaller bulbs and heavy soils will require 
more shallow planting while bulbs planted 
in light sandy soil may be set somewhat 
deeper. 

In compiling this chart Mr. Kline has 
made every effort to have the data as com 
plete as possible consistent with the sim 
plified form in which it is offered. The 
lilies described include the great majority 
of those which are usually available from 
American or foreign sources and which 
have been found to be amenable to garden 
culture. 

The list, however, does not pretend to 


sized 


be all inclusive as some species and varie 
ties have been omitted due to their rarity 
or difficult culture even in expert hands 
In preparing the original list of lilies to be 
described, the nomenclature generally ac 
cepted as correct by authorities on the 
genus has been tempered in a few cases by 
the more common practices of the horti 
cultural trade. 


Crocus Blooms in Autumn 


HE term Autumn-blooming crocus is 

a rather indefinite one as far as popular 
usage is concerned. Most accurately, it is 
applied to true crocuses which bloom in 
Autumn such as C. sativus, long cultivated 
for the saffron obtained from the flowers. 
The saffron 
nowadays because of inferior garden value 


crocus 1s seldom cultivated 


but because they do have what it takes to 





light up the Autumn garden, C. speciosus 
and C. zonatus in numerous varieties most 
usually represent the true crocuses among 
the end-of-the-season flowers. 
have them behave as they 
corms should be planted in August, well 
before they have sprouted. More than 
the Spring-flowering sorts, the Autumn 
blooming crocuses are not very satisfactory 


In order to 
should the 


for planting in lawns where they will be 
injured by the passage of the lawnmower 

The other application of the term 
Autumn crocus is as a name for the col 
chicum or meadow saffron. Here is a plant 
which throws up masses of foliage in 
Spring followed by naked crocus-like 
flowers in Autumn. Most tubers of col- 
chicum are planted in early Autumn, 
sometimes by gardeners not familiar with 
Spring developments, with the result that 
other nearby plants are seriously crowded 
at the beginning of the year. 

The flowers of colchicum will develop 
whether or not the corms are planted. 
Sometimes they are planted after flowering 
However, for garden effect col 
chicum which is available in variety should 
be planted early enough to permit bloom 
ing to take place in the new location. 


1S over. 


Setting Strawberries in August 
TRAWBERRY plants for late Sum 


mer setting should be well rooted and 
have large crowns. There are two reasons 
for such careful selection. For one thing, 
the sturdier plants will establish themselves 
more surely and will thus be less likely to 
be fatally injured during the Winter. Also, 
plants which are strong at planting time 
will be likely to produce a larger crop of 
fruit next year. 

Runner plants if carefully selected and 
moved quickly without injury to the roots 
can be set in August. Usually, however, 
more will follow if 
Summer plantings are made with pot 
grown plants. Plants so handled will 
receive far less transplanting shock than 
those dug bare-rooted in a growing condi 
tion in hot weather. 


satisfactory results 


As with Spring-set beds, an 


August 
planting should be made in soil that has 
been enriched in advance with plenty of 
rotted manure or con.post. If feeding with 
chemical fertilizer is done at planting time, 
less risk of root injury will be incurred if 
the fertilizer is applied to the soil surface 
after planting either dry or dissolved in 
water. 





TRUMPET 


August, 1946 


ERECT RECURVED 


The various forms in which lilies appear. 
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FUNNEL BELL 


From Kline’s lily chart 











Growing Geraniums Well’ 


Here is a much needed book 


EW true geraniums have found their 

way into gardening. Even so, the name 
“geranium” has become a fixture as far 
as American gardening reference to pelar- 
goniums is concerned. This is easily under- 
standable to anyone who knows the facts, 
but it poses a problem for the author who 
wants to be technically right and, at the 
same time, make clear to amateur garden- 
ers in a brief title what is being written 
about. That problem Helen Van Pelt 
Wilson has met by excusably resorting to 
double talk in the name ‘‘Geraniums 
Pelargoniums'’ as the title of a long- 
needed gardening book. The words gera- 
nium and pelargonium are used _ inter- 
changeably throughout, except for the 
Lady Washington varieties which for some 
strange reason have retained the name 
pelargonium in popular usage. 

Geraniums, Mrs. Wilson points out, 
were famous long before our grandparents’ 
day. About the time the Maryland colony 
was being founded, Pelargonium triste, the 
“sad or dull one’ (sweetly aromatic at 


**‘Geraniums (Pelargoniums)’’ by Helen 
Van Pelt Wilson. Published by M. Barrows 
and Company, Inc., New York. Price $2.75. 
Available from Horticulture’'s Book Depart 
ment. 





A simple method by which to 
propagate geraniums. 


night) was brought to England from 
South Africa by the botanist John Trades- 
cant. Then came many other species via 
Dutch and English navigators. 

People took to geraniums at once. Both 
in England and later in America, gerani- 
ums grew and thrived, intercrossing with 
and without the hand of man. 

For those of us who have known gerani- 
ums all of our lives but have never con- 
sidered them critically, Mrs. Wilson ana- 
lyses the different groups based on leaf 
markings, floral characters and habit of 
growth. The natural reaction to this un- 
tangling of a rather complicated subject 
will be a deeper appreciation of what may 
pass in many minds for mere bedding 
material and window box stuffers. The 
geranium under Mrs. Wilson's treatment 
lives up to its long history. 

On the cultural side, the first requisite 
for indoor plants is stated to be a flood of 
sunshine. Also, we learn that potted ge- 
raniums are kept a little dry but never arid. 
A steadily moist condition of soil which 
would delight an African violet or a calla 
lily is not pleasing to a geranium. It should 
dry out just a little between thorough wa- 
terings. A good plan is to let the feel of 
the soil be a guide. When to the touch it 
seems dry, pour on water until the whole 
ball of earth is saturated. Then, unless a 
layer of pebbles is placed beneath the 
plant, remove all excess water which col- 
lects in the saucer. These and other tips 
contained in the chapter on the indoor cul- 
ture of geraniums in pots will prove to be 
one of the most valuable parts of the book. 
With it should be associated the chapter 
on producing young geraniums from old. 
Other phases of geranium culture dealt 
with are methods employed in California 
and a complete greenhouse schedule for use 
anywhere. 

The lover of aromatic plants can read 
with profit the chapters on the scented 
kinds and their uses. As for culture, Mrs. 
Wilson advises that good drainage in pot 
or garden is essential with a soil mixture 
somewhat lighter than that of the large- 
flowering zonals. Three parts loam, one 
part coarse sand and one part leafmold or 
one-half part leafmold and one-half part 
peatmoss is a mixture which has given ex- 
cellent results. Bone meal is added in the 
usual proportions. Roots are better slightly 
potbound not only to promote compact 
growth but also to conserve space so that 
there will always be room for that indis- 
pensable one more variety every lover of 
geraniums is forever discovering. 

Not only are these scented varieties use- 
ful and attractive in a living condition, but 
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ELECTING interesting pelargonium 

varieties is one thing; using them 
imaginatively, quite another. Who, in- 
deed, is not weary of seeing all Summer 
long the thoughtless planting of orders 
of “six pinks” or “twelve reds” with 
“as much periwinkle as I need?” These 
zonal geraniums have such marvelous 
possibilities it seems a great pity not 
to make them count for more in our 
gardens and on our terraces than as 
impromptu fill-ins. 




















their leaves may also be made into a pot- 
pourri. Just how the potpourri is made 
and which kinds of geraniums will supply 
the best raw materials for pleasant com- 
bining is related in detail and at some 
length. 

Having aroused the reader's interest in 
geraniums and their garden possibilities, 
Mrs. Wilson answers some inevitable ques- 
tions in advance of their being asked. The 
chief among these queries is where to 
search to find plants of this or that par 
ticular variety. 


Care of Japanese Irises 


HE widespread belief that Japanese 

irises are swamp plants has worked 
against their culture in many a garden 
Some gardeners have passed them up for 
want of a boggy location. Others have 
planted in moist soil where standing water 
has wrought destruction during the dor 
mant season and, as a result, have written 
off Japanese irises as difficult to grow. 

The fact is that Japanese irises will 
grow in most good garden soils, especially 
when prepared by digging in liberal quan 
tities of manure or compost. The idea is to 
increase the water holding capacity of the 
soil to provide the amply moist root con 
dition that is needed for abundant flower 
ing. It may be true that culturally and 
from the point of view of the picturesqu¢ 
the plants may be associated with water 
during the growing season but to plant in 
a perpetually swampy place is not neces- 
sary. As for soil acidity, it seems certain 
that at least slightly sour growing condi- 
tions are essential. 

In the home garden, Japanese irises that 
have stood for three or four seasons and 
are beginning to die in the center can be 
divided after the flowers fade. By making 
sizeable divisions from the outside por 
tions of such clumps and resetting them 
promptly, flowering should be normal the 
following Summer. However, small divi- 
sions shipped in from a distance are usually 
best delivered at the end of the Summer 

Of late years, a species of thrips—ev'- 
dently disseminated on hemerocallis—has 
attacked Japanese irises in many parts of 
the East. It can be controlled with rote- 
none preparations applied periodically 
from the time growth starts in Spring 
The control measures should be applied to 
both Japanese iris and hemerocallis plants 
if the two grow near each other. 
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Grosbeaks Pay Long Visit 


EAR EDITOR — After reading the 

various articles on birds which have 
appeared in Horticulture from time to 
time, I feel that other readers might be 
interested in one of my experiences with 
them. On January 14 a flock of 20 to 25 
evening grosbeaks arrived at my feeding 
station and were there every day until May 
23, a total of over four months. 

About the middle of February when 
there was a very strong wind one of the 
blinds on the house swung open killing 
one of the grosbeaks. When I went to dis- 
pose of the bird I noticed that it was 
banded and, upon writing to Washington 
found that it was banded on December 31, 
1941 by Mrs. H. A. Drew of Barre, Vt. 
The peculiar thing about it is that | 
watched this flock very carefully and was 
unable to find another bird that was 
banded. 

Also, I was particularly curious to know 
how long they would remain in this vicin- 
ity, as some felt that they would stay as 
long as I kept them generously supplied 
with sunflower seeds, and others said that 
they ordinarily do not stay in New Eng- 
land much later than the month of May. 

—F’. H. Hadley. 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Volunteer Plants in Colorado 


EAR EDITOR—lIn the June 1 issue 

a New Hampshire lady asks for in- 
formation about volunteer tomato seed 
lings. Denver, Colo., has a sewage dis- 
posal plant which is architecturally ad- 
mirable but which has sometimes been 
criticized for not being all that a sewage 
disposal plant should be. 

A friend of mine knew the “‘right”’ city 
employee and in early Spring obtained 
some sludge for her garden a few years 
ago. Imagine her astonishment when cul- 
tivating her rose beds she found healthy 
tomato plants coming up as large and 
healthy as those she had started in a hotbed 
in February. She let some of these plants 
remain and the tomatoes were large and 
qual to the best she could raise. I heard 
‘f several other cases that year of volunteer 
tomato plants on sludge-treated ground. 

I think volunteer tomatoes would sur- 
prise anyone in a settled climate where the 
seeds could be scattered at the end of freez- 
ng weather. In Colorado, however, they 
would need a great deal of care because 
they would start growing in March and 
be frozen in May. In nine years out of 10 
my friend's sludge-borne tomatoes would 
nave been frozen out unless the seeds knew 
nough not to germinate until after the 
ist frost. 
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Volunteer lettuce is very common 
around here, too. If one scatters seed on 
top of a Winter snow, it works into the 
ground as volunteer seed does. It knows 
when to germinate and one gets the earliest 
of lettuce. Last Spring 1 had an undis- 
turbed bit of ground where lettuce had 
gone to seed the previous Summer. Within 
a few feet I carefully planted and dili- 
gently tended the same variety of leaf let 
tuce. The volunteer and the cultivated let- 
tuce were ready at the same time and equal 
in quality. 

—John S. Barrows. 
Englewood, Colo. 


Finds Hugo Rose Reliable 


EAR EDITOR—I have been inter- 

ested in the letters about the Rosa 
hugonis. I have several which have never 
failed to bloom. Two have very little Win- 
ter protection. These are planted one on 
each side of a small gate alongside of the 
road. It is rather a moist place, especially 
in the Spring and two willows grow about 
10 feet away. These two are in Cheshire, 
Conn. 

Another is in Avon, Conn. Here the 
spot is more sheltered but much drier since 
it is almost on top of a hill. Near it are a 
number of trees and bushes, one being a 
large pine. 

The first two were fed with manure 
when planted six years ago but have had 
no other fertilizer since. The one in Avon 
was given bone meal each year for three 
years. Since then, it has had one applica- 
tion of chicken manure. Each year I have 
had plenty of roses. This species is my fa- 
vorite and I am very much interested in 
the experiences which other gardeners 
have had with it elsewhere. 

—Mrs. Dwight T. Kilbourne. 
Mt. Carmel, Conn. 


Recommends “Cheerfulness” 


EAR EDITOR—In Horticulture of 

May 1, Mrs. Lipscomb of North 
Carolina deplores her inability to get 
bloom from the lovely double Narcissus 
poeticus flore pleno. If Cheerfulness, a 
““‘poetaz’’ (which is a cross between N. 
poeticus ornatus and N. tazetta) will 
bloom for her, she and any others who 
may not be able to get bloom will be 
compensated by the lovely Cheerfulness. 
It is earlier than N. p. flore pleno and the 
flowers are smaller, but there are several 
of them. The texture of petal is something 
to ‘‘rave’’ over, so thick is it. The buds 
are perfection, like yellow roses, and the 
odor to me is exactly like N. p. flore pleno. 

-Mrs. William A. Parks. 

South Bristol, Me. 
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More on the Bartlett Chestnut 


EAR EDITOR—In my article on the 

Bartlett chestnut in the March 15 
issue nothing was further from my pur- 
pose than to slight in any way the excel- 
lent research that Dr. Graves of the Brook- 
lyn Botanic Garden has been conducting. 
Everyone that has studied the chestnut is 
familiar with his valuable publications. 
The probabilities are that he will eventu- 
ally produce a chestnut better than any 
hitherto known. The fact remains that, at 
the present time, we do have an excellent 
substitute in the Bartlett variety for the 
old American chestnut, considering hardi- 
ness, disease resistance, sweetness and 
flavor. 

Lest the readers of Horticulture get the 
wrong impression, I wish to emphasize 
that at the Bartlett Tree Research Labora- 
tories we claim no credit for the origin of 
this tree. The entire credit is due the U. S. 
Bureau of Plant Industry from whom we 
obtained the original seedling. 

It might also be of interest to state that 
the Italian government is testing and plan- 
ning the propagation of the Bartlett chest- 
nut to replace their Castanea sativa which 
has been killed out in recent years by the 
same blight or chestnut bark disease that 
was fatal to our own chestnut trees. Plant- 
ings have also been started in Morocco 
from seedlings flown in by airplane. 

—S. W. Bromley. 
Stamford, Conn. 


Says Grape Hyacinths Spread 


EAR EDITOR — The little grape 

hyacinth, Muscari botryoides, in 
strongly limestone areas can become a real 
pest to farmers, filling their fields with 
masses of unwanted bulbs which make 
plowing a sticky business. In very early 
Spring the little blue flowers spread their 
fragrant carpet in damp, low spots and 
when brought into cultivation survive for 
years. They are probably escapes which 
have taken to the fields with such enthusi- 
asm that they have crowded out the grass 
and grain. 

The white form has an odd reaction to 
a limy soil. Each year it becomes more 
and more small until finally its “‘grapes’’ 
are no more than the size of seed pearls 
and its stalk less than two inches high. The 
whole plant is so tiny it is a real curiosity. 
Then it is no more. 

The plumed or feathered members of 
the tribe always look odd with their 
shredded blooms. They survive for years, 
enduring lime with no trouble, and flower 
much Jater than the other types. However, 
all are effective when planted in colonies. 

—Anne Schley 
Shepherdstown, W. Va 









yee roses that do well in mild cli 
\/ mates are constitutionally unfit for our 
iocality. In the municipal rose garden in 
Lyndale Park in Minneapolis, Minn., now 
over 36 years old, 300 varieties have been 
tested and now roughly 35 are left—all 
others having been discarded. 

Roses like a well-drained, deeply-pre 
pared and well-fertilized Hybrid 
perpetuals and heavy-growing climbers 
like a rather heavy soil, while hybrid teas, 
bourbons and polyanthas revel in a lighter, 
warmer soil. 

Spring planting is preferable in our 
locality. The bed should be well prepared 
and the holes large enough to accommo- 
date the roots in an uncramped position. 
We keep the roots well covered with damp 
burlap and dip them into a mud bath be 
fore setting them out. We plant them 
firmly about one inch deeper than in the 
nursery, and trim them back, removing all 
but three of the strongest shoots, which we 
cut back to about three to five eyes. Then 
we water and cover the plants with a small 
mound of loose soil to protect them from 


soll. 







Rugosa hybrid roses are very hardy and 
Sir Thomas Lipton is one of the best. 






























































Roses in the Far North 


Kinds which thrive in Minnesota 


drying winds and hot sun. After 10 days, 
if new growth has started we remove the 
mound. This is best done on a cloudy or 
rainy day. 

Roses need continuous cultivation dur 
ing their growing season so that the soil 
does not cake but not deeper than two 
inches or the feeding roots will be injured. 
Water thoroughly when necessary, and do 
not repeat until the surface is dry again. 

Vigorous growth is the best protection 
against insects and disease. Aphids can be 
overcome by spraying with a soap or weak 
nicotine solution. Black spot and mildew 
are the worst diseases of our garden roses. 
Both can be prevented to some extent if 
the plants are dusted regularly with one of 
the tested remedies on the market or a mix 
ture of nine parts dusting sulphur to one 
part powdered lead arsenate. The dusting 
is done every two weeks during the Sum 
mer. In the Fall all rose leaves are removed 
from the beds and burned. 

The greatest problem which confronts 
rose growers in our locality is Winter pro- 
tection. Special care must be taken to 
ripen the wood before the frost comes and 
late growth should be discouraged by stop- 
ping watering and cultivation in Septem 
ber. Water only once in October, if the 
soil is too dry for the plants to endure the 
Winter months. Tie the shoots closely to 
gether and pile soil around the plants as 
high as possible. When there are about 
four to five inches of frost in the ground, 
we cover the hills and plants with dry 
leaves and protect them from the wind 
with brush, chicken wire or any other suit 
able material. 

Pruning in our climate should not be 
done before April 15. Tender varieties 
should not be pruned before the sap be 
gins to flow and the buds begin to swell. 
Hybrid perpetuals and other strong-grow 
ing sorts can be pruned at any time the 
weather permits. Austrian briars and 
bourbons need little pruning. R. wichura 
iana and R. multiflora should be pruned 
as soon as they have finished blooming 
during the Summer. 

Now, | think a few words are in ordet 
ibout the best roses for Minnesota. Ths 
hybrid perpetuals are the most satisfactory 
in our The sturdy, vigorous 
plants produce more and more flowers as 
they become older and they do not need 
such heavy Winter protection as hybrid 
Here 


the test very well in our rose garden all 


locality 


teas. are the varieties which stood 
these years: 

HYBRID PERPETUALS 
Clark 


red 


J.B ~Very hardy, exceptionally pro 


lific 


General Jacqueminot—Very hardy, clear red, 
intensely fragrant, the ‘‘perfect rose’ 

Captain Hayward—Exquisite form, large and 
fragrant, scarlet 

Frau Karl Druschki—Magnificent, deep, firm 
petals, scentless, white 

Prince Camille De Rohan- 
dark crimson 

Ulrich Brunner 
grant 

Hugh Dickson—Large, scarlet crimson, robust 

Magna Charta — Very hardy, large, bright 
pink, very fragrant 


-Fair size, robust, 


Large carmine red, very fra- 


Clio—Globular, in large clusters, requires dis- 
budding, vigorous but thorny, scentless 
pink. 


HYBRID TEAS 


These are in overwhelming majority else- 
where. It is unfortunate that most of them are 
not hardy enough to be grown successfully in 
Minnesota. There are only a few I can recom 
mend for use here 
Radiance —— Pink, continuous bloomer, fra- 

grant, hardy 
Lady Ashtown—Clear pink, one of very best 
Willowmere — Shrimp pink, large flowers 

hardy 
Red Radiance—Red, good bloomer, fragrant 
John Russell—tLarge, dark red, lasting 
Ophelia—Salmon pink, free bloomer 
Lady Ursula—Pink, good grower 
Gruss An Teplitz—Brilliant velvety crimson 
Mrs. Aaron Ward—Little buds of golden buff 


HARDY CLIMBERS 


Crimson Rambler—Very hardy 
very ornamental 
Excelsa —- Vigorous, 
trusses, rosy scarlet 
Dorothy Perkins—Good grower, pink trusses 
Ie Reve—Hardy, very early, yell 


1iOW 
POLYANTHAS 


Else Poulsen—-Good grower, pink, large 

Lafayette—-Very hardy, pink, very effective 

Katherina Zeimet—Hardy, white 

Marie Pavic—Hardy. good foliage 
flowers 

Gruss An Aachen—Clean foliage, flesh pink 
bedding rose, much like a hybrid tea 

White Gruss An Aachen—White, same growt} 
as the pink 


good foliage 


glossy foliage, large 


beautiful 


THE RUGOSAS 


Ihe rugosa roses are particularly valuablk 
for their hardiness, healthiness and ability t 
thrive under most adverse conditions. The foli 
age is glossy and clean the whole season. They 
are generally used for hedges and shrubbery 
plantings. Some are double-flowering 
Amelie Gravereaux ——- Crimson, very double 
fragrant 
Arnold—Single, glowing scarlet, robust 
Belle Poitevine —- Loose flower, double, ma 
genta pink 

Conrad Ferdinand Meyer 
very pink, good producer 

Dr. Eckener—Large, coppery rose to golden 
yellow, very fragrant 

Mme. Julien Potin—Large, double. flesh pink 
leathery foliage 


Large. double, sil 


Mrs. Anthony Waterer Double, purple 
hardy grower 

Nova Zembla—Single, large, beautiful, snow 
white 

Ruskin—Deep crimson red, lasting 

Rugosa albo-plena—Double, white, highly 


recommended 

Rugosa rubro-plena 
very effective 

Sir Thomas Lipton—-Double, white, robust 

Schneelicht—-Dazzling white. in clusters 
flowering 

Sarah Van Fleet—Vivid rose pink, true eve: 
bloomer, fragrant 

Dr. E. M. Mills—Profuse, fine foliage, pink 


-Double, crimson pink 


f 
ire 


—tLouis Boeglin. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Keubleg Cherwittins of a Roving Cardenee 


HORTICULTURAL 50th anniver- 
sary that should be imitated by many 
garden lovers came about this year when a 
member of our garden club asked for pres- 
ents of plants with yellow flowers as a 
contribution to the garden of two friends 
whose 50th wedding anniversary was be- 
ing celebrated. Yellow flowers abound in 
the garden the year round, from the first 
yellow crocus that sometimes blooms in 
February to the witch-hazel that blooms 
in the November woods but strangely no 
kerrias were among the gifts. Yet, never 
have I| realized as I have this year the ex- 
ceptional value of Japanese kerria among 
the yellow flowers. 

It was one of the first of our yellow 
flowers to be imported from the Orient. 
There is both a single and double sort. 
Either one makes a bush of living yellow 
slightly tinged with orange. The branches, 
from four to eight feet long, have an at- 
tractive smooth green bark and the double 
flowers especially make a most ornamental 
branch to decorate a fireplace, particularly 
if Chinese whiskey bottles are used as 
containers. 

My only objection to the plant is that 
the ends of the branches are partlv killed 
when exposed to the weather but one can 
prune in order to have vigorous branches 
or plant in protected corners. There is no 
hedge more lovely than kerria in full 
bloom alternating with purple wisteria 
bushes. Then one has two joyous colors, 
the dignified purple of the wisteria and the 
living yellows of the kerria, both appro- 
priate for couples who have weathered 50 
years of happy matrimony. 


ITH the passing of Carl Cropp, Sr., 
vice-president of Vaughan’s Seed 
Store, Chicago, IIl., who died June 30, 
there ended an important era in American 
gardening. When he became a partner of 
J. C. Vaughan in 1884, American seeds- 
men considered ornamental plants as be 
neath their dignity. The few flower seeds 
and bulbs they carried were classed as 
nuisances rather than essential to the sale 
of their regular field and vegetable garden 
lines. Trained as an apprentice in the vast 
horticultural establishments of Europe, 
Mr. Cropp felt that the small home and 
cottage should be as well-planted as were 
the large estates of that day. Along with 
the late J. D. Eisele of Philadelphia, he 
became a spokesman for flower gardening 
and an exponent of better plant material. 
As a result, American seedsmen began to 
give more space to the flowers about which 
he spoke with such feeling. 
I feel sure that the modern seed cata- 
logue, with its long lists of flower seeds 
and other ornamentals is to a considerable 
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degree the result of Mr. Cropp’s persist 
ence in promoting his specialty. At the 
time of his death, the Vaughan catalogue 
listed more than 4,000 items. 

WAS somewhat puzzled by Howard H. 

Crane’s favorable mention in the Jour 
nal of the Royal Horticulture Society of an 
outstanding American apple variety named 
‘American Mother.’’ Here was mention of 
a fruit of American origin with which | 
was unfamiliar, even though its reputa 
tion in England is such that for some years 
it has been selected as one of the varieties 
for the single dish classes of the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society fruit show. The Novem- 
ber-maturing conical fruits assume a crim 
son tint and are highly aromatic. 

Mr. Crane’s citation sent me to the 
books and what I discovered there was 
that the variety goes back a hundred years 
to the day in 1843 when Calvin Haskell 


showed it under the name of ‘‘Mother’’ at 
an exhibition of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. At the same show, EIl- 
wanger and Barry of Rochester, N. Y., 
displayed fruit of another new apple called 
‘Northern Spy.”’ 

Apparently, the ‘Mother’ apple did 
not stand up as well in its home country 
in subsequent years as its running mate at 
the 1843 show. Even so, it obtained good 
notices as an early Winter red apple, 
similar in size and shape to Baldwin. This 
novelty of a century ago originated in 
Bolton, Mass., on the farm of a General 
Gardener. During the years, the name has 
varied from “‘Mother’’ to ‘“‘Mother of 
America,’ to ‘American Mother.”’ Also 
in Hovey’s Magazine for June 1844, it 
was referred to as ‘‘Mother’s.’’ That pos- 
sessive may be some indication as to what 
member of the originator’s family made 
the selection and inspired its introduction. 








**Magnolias” by Hazel C. Bux, 1212 Melrose Avenue, Melrose Park, Pa., 
was the photograph selected as third best in the monochrome section and 
first in Class II] (Plant Life) by the jury of selection in the Eighth Inter- 
national Salon of Nature Photography conducted by Hobbies, the maga- 
zine of the Buffalo, N. Y., Museum of Science. The salon was held in 
the Museum from May 15 through June 11. This exhibition, held each 
year, has come to be one of outstanding importance. 











offers a colorful 
series of illustrated 
listings of selected 
garden flowers. 


- Write now tor the 

SPRING BULB CATALOG 
@ Daffodils, Tulips, miscellaneous 
bulbs; at each successive season 
you will receive an illustrated list of 
Roses, Seeds, Summer Flowering 
Bulbs..also Cultural Pamphlets. 


Cha se 


101H EAST BROADWAY, EUGENE, OREGON 








"Garden Gems” 


Our Complete Catalog will 
show you the way to a more 
Illustrated 
and described New and 
Old Roses, Rhodo- 
dendrons, Evergreen and De- 
ciduous Shrubs, Vines and all 
the best Perennial Flowers. 
Free East of Miss.; 25 cts. 
elsewhere. 


Bobbink & Atkins 
Nurserymen 
522 Paterson Ave., E. Rutherford, N. J. 


beautiful garden. 
are 
Azaleas, 
























HEDGE 
TRIMMER 


A fast cutting, easy to use trimmer. Continuous 
action, more like mowing. A real time-saver. 
Only $9.75 and fully guaranteed. 


CHANDLER MACHINE CO. 


AYER, MASS. 








BULBS UNUSUAL 


As different as they are delightful. Lewisia, 
Alstroemeria, Ostrowskia, Ixiolirion, Hardy 
Cyclamen: a few out of many in our New 
Autumn Catalog, ready on request. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. B Moorestown, New Jeersy 
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Bluebirds Need Human Help 


AM very fond of birds and was much 
interested in ‘“‘Homes for Birds’’ in the 
March 15 issue of Horticulture and ‘‘Spe- 
cial Houses for Birds’’ by Garrison Lowe, 


| Jr., in the May 1 issue. I usually put up 


four bird houses in the Spring. One is oc- 
cupied by the bluebirds, two by tree swal- 
lows and the other by wrens. In my sec- 


| tion one cannot have bird houses as low as 


Mr. Lowe suggests, on account of prowl- 
ing cats and squirrels. 

My bird house poles are about 10 feet 
high. I put a 10-inch piece of tin over- 
lapping another piece slightly. The metal 


| should be at least five feet from the ground, 





as cats can leap a surprising distance 

I do not put perches on my bird houses, 
because a bulletin from the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture says they are more 
help to the enemies than to the birds and 
the birds seem to have no trouble going 
in or out. 

With regard to the size of entrance holes 
for bird houses, I find that a one and a half 
inch hole, which is the proper size for blue- 
birds or tree swallows, is not large enough 
for starlings. Therefore, | have no worry 
on that score. The English sparrows are a 
problem. | have to fight them continually. 
One year they went into the tree swallow 
house and had killed one and nearly killed 
its mate when I heard the commotion and 
went to the rescue. Needless to say, I dis- 
posed of the sparrows. I do not hesitate to 
kill them when they molest my other birds. 
I wish the people who put out feed and 
nesting boxes for them to know how ag- 
gressive and vicious they are. A friend saw 
a flock of them tear a robin’s nest apart and 
scatter the eggs on the ground. 

I devised a simple trap door on the 
bird house nearest the buildings, with a 
string running through my window screen. 
When a sparrow goes into the house it is a 
simple matter to pull the string and close 
the opening. Then I hold a screen cloth 
bag over the entrance hole as I open the 
trap. Some folks laugh at my “‘contrap- 
tion” but I will fight for the good birds 
and I find the female sparrow more vicious 
than the male. 

Also, I feel it is important to have a 
half-inch hole for ventilation near the top 
of each bird house, especially if it is in the 
sun. Furthermore, bluebirds usually rear 
a second litter. So, immediately after the 
first brood leaves I take down the house, 
clean it thoroughly, disinfect it, air it for 
a day and put it back up and they invaria- 
bly build another nest and raise another 
brood. This is important as I always find 
ticks and lice in the bird houses after the 
brood has left. 

Therefore, let us all fight for the blue- 
birds and swallows. Likewise, we should 
also persuade more people in the country 
to erect more bird houses, to place them 
high enough and to protect them from cats, 
squirrels and English sparrows. 


Venena E. Paige. 
Goffstown, N. H. 
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T IS not easy to transplant Oriental 

poppies in Spring. However, when the 
plants have gone dormant and all signs of 
top growth have disappeared for a few 
weeks, there is nothing difficult about re- 
setting the plants. In fact, every little 
piece of root left in the ground will— 
almost with the vigor of a dandelion— 
proceed to regenerate the whole plant. 
Oriental poppies often thwart repeated 
attempts to take them out of places where 
they are not wanted. 

Oriental poppies will thrive in almost 
any well-drained soil. They are hardy, too, 
except perhaps during the first Winter 
after planting. Anyone who goes in for 
buying rare varieties and as a result must 
trust tiny young plants to the rigors of a 
severe Winter must provide protection for 
one year, at least. Articles by poppy ex 
perts tell us to buy plants which are at 
least a year old but an order for a plant 
of some extraordinary variety often brings 
a tiny plant. 

If obtainable follow the common advice 
to buy plants of poppies which have had 
an independent existence of at least a year 
When planting them, set them so the 
crown will be covered with two or three 
inches of soil. Sometime in early Autumn, 
the roots will send up leaves which will 
persist through the Winter. Flowering 
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will take place in May and June next year. 

Given a season or two to grow, a poppy 
plant will spread its foliage over several 
square feet. Impatient persons who want 
immediate effects may plant several roots 
near together to come up and flower as 
single clumps. 

The Oriental poppy has been a garden 
plant since sometime in the 18th century. 
However, it has been only in the last 40 
years that any real progress has been made 
towards selecting more pleasing forms. It 
is possible to buy no fewer than 250 vari- 
eties. Anyone who buys all of them will 
be a sadder but wiser grower. Of that 
number, only the names of many of them 
are different. Also, at least 200 of them 
are of inferior quality. 

Some of the Oriental poppies, especially 
the brick-colored varieties, are rough and 
uncouth in appearance. Mixed in with 
peonies or other flowering plants of the 
same season their blooms are anything but 
pleasant and restful. Fortunately, there 
are experts who have pondered these 
things and have worked up stocks of the 
better varieties. They come in the follow- 
ing color groups: white, although not a 
very satisfactory white, light pink, salmon, 
orange, pink, cerise, rose, scarlet, red, 
mahogany and odd colors. It is the odd 
colors that must be dealt with carefully. 





















































































A Mistake Often Made 


ANY who read these words will 

have enjoyed the planting of shade 
trees and especially the noble American 
elm without which New England would 
not be so much the cradle of many things 
that are American. I organized the plant- 
ing at ‘‘Breeze Hill’ after an extremely 
careful analysis by the late Warren H. 
Manning of the various shade trees around 
that three-cornered ‘‘piece of pie’’ which 
I call my garden. For Hillside Road and 
Twenty-first Street the choice was Ameri- 
can elm. Good trees were planted and 
they have grown nobly for more than 20 
years. 

That they have grown underground as 
well as above is plainly shown at ‘‘Breeze 
Hill’ which is largely devoted to rose cul- 
ture. Along Twenty-first Street a 400-foot 
line includes the residence front and its 
approach. South of this was established a 
garden about which many stories of success 
and tales of woe can be written. It was 
protected from the traffic first by a barberry 
hedge, the hungry roots of which soon ex- 
tended so that, instead of a defense, it had 
spread eight feet and had to be dragged 
out because it was getting too far into the 
rose garden. It was then replaced with 
Japanese yews which still make a narrow 
green line, retain their beauty and are a 
year-round pleasure. 

Meanwhile, the elms prospered might- 
ily and they invaded the garden so that it 
was possible to find great bunches of roots 
nearly 20 feet away, reveling in the rich 
soil of the rose garden. The *axus, how- 
ever, escaped the worst of this assault, be- 
cause the elm roots went beneath them. 
Inside the hedge was a long bed very care- 
fully prepared to be hospitable to the 
newer roses which I wanted to reflect 
against the green of the yews. The elms 
had other ideas, nevertheless, and the roses 
had to come out. 

Then it seemed to Mr. Foley, when he 
was the designing authority, that against 
this symmetrical and beautiful yew hedge 
there must be something that would grow 


and he planted there a four-foot bed of | 


Bowles variety of Vinca minor which 
caught on immediately. Not needing to 
go deep with its roots, it made a very 
attractive and generally pleasing extension 
of the hedge. 

It is possible to grow fairly decent roses 
in one long bed on the “‘safe’’ side of a 
four-foot grass walk and, while I have no 
doubt the hungry elm roots are ranging 
around beyond this, they still do not stop 
me from having great climbing roses to 
mark this particular border. 

So, I am pointing out the fact that when 
the elm roots have once been disregarded 
good results can be obtained in the way I 
have suggested. Agreeable greenery is sure 
and that neatness which seems necessary to 
my Pennsylvania Dutch soul is also taken 
care of. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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PLANT PEONIES NOW 


for Spring Flowers 





SPECIAL OFFER “C” 


Livingstone. Late; lilac-rose. $1 ea. 


Mme. Emile Lemoine. White, crimson streaks. $1 ea. 
Martha Bulloch. Large; rose-pink. $1.50 ea. 

Mons. Jules Elie. Early; rose-pink. $1 ea. 

Modeste Guerin. Rose-pink. $1 ea. 

Philippe Rivoire. Deep rich crimson; late. $3 ea. 


6 (Strong 3- to 5-eye roots) $7 50 


Plants prepaid for 
Write for folder—it’s Free! 


CUNNINGHAM GARDENS waupnon. mo. 











IAN’S COMPO PRODUCTS 


For Greenhouse and Garden 


COMPO-LIQUID BEETLE & SCALE INSECYT- 
ICIDE. Destroys Japanese Beetle, Orchid 
beetle, Vegetable flea beetle, Rose beetle & 
Insect larve. 75¢ per qt. $2 per gal. 

COMPO-DUST INSECTICIDE & FUNGICIDE. 
For control of Cutworms, Snails, Sow Bugs. 
Also Mildew, Stem Rot & Delphinium Mites. 
35¢ per % Ib. pkg. $2.50 for 5 lb. pkg. 

IAN’S COMPO-ORCHID PLANT FOOD. A 
highly concentrated fertilizer. The P.H. is 
correct when diluted. It’s also an excellent 
food for Begonias, Ferns and Palms. 8 oz. 
pkg. $2.50. Makes 30 gallons food solution. 


F.O.B. New Rochelle, New Y ork 


JOHN S. DOIG 
Orchidwood, 52 Askins Place 
New Rochelle New York 








Buy from Originators 


VAN TUBERGENS 


Unsurpassed for Quality 
TULIPS, DAFFODILS, HYACINTHS 
and all rare species 


Send for catalogue describing 
latest novelties 


THE BARNES, IMPORTERS 


536 Willow Street Lockport, N. Y. 








Ask your Seedsman for 


Imp. Soap Spray 
NON-POTSONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
Litoe af Oh Be) 

Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 


176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass 








Turtles Know Their Mushrooms 


EOPLE usually associate turtles with 
water and expect to find these animals 
in ponds and streams but not in pastures 
and woodlands. Yet, in late Spring and 
Summer we may come upon a turtle in 
such a place and wonder how it came to be 
so far from its natural element. However, 
if we were familiar with turtles and their 
ways and recognized it as a wood turtle 
it would not seem strange at all, for this 
species unlike most lives largely on land. 
The wood turtle, however, is not averse 
to water. During Autumn and in early 
Spring it frequents the vicinity of brooks, 
ponds or swamps and, being an excellent 
swimmer, often enters the water where it 
feeds upon the regular turtle diet of small 
aquatic animals. ‘Ihe reason why it may be 
found in the vicinity of water during these 
seasons is because it hibernates in the 
muddy bottoms but as soon as the Spring 
sun serves notice that tender leaves and 
berries may be had for the picking it be 
gins to wander through pastures, wood- 
lands, over upland fields and even gardens. 
It appears to have a decided liking for 
mushrooms but how it distinguishes the 
poisonous kinds from the harmless ones | 
do not know. Perhaps, it suffers no ill 
effects from eating the poisonous species 
but on this point I am also ignorant for I 
have never seen it feed on a harmful mush 
room. On the other hand, | have seen a 
wood turtle feed upon wild strawberries 
and it was amusing to watch how eagerly 
it would reach up and claw down the 
plants to get the berries which it awk 
wardly tore off together with the leaves. 


Wood Turtle’s Feeding Habits 


Although the wood turtle exhibits pre 
dominantly herbivorous tendencies, it will 
also eat animal matter and feed upon aqua 
tic animals while in the water and various 
insects, snails, myriapods, earth 
worms and crustaceans while on land. In 
this it may offset whatever harm it may do 
to our gardens but we should not expect 
for it is not likely to 


slugs, 


too much from it, 
waste effort in pursuing insects when it 
can partake of more tempting morsels with 
less effort. Anyway, I have never suffered 
any damage from the presence of a wood 
turtle in my garden nor have I ever heard 
any other gardener complain of the depre 
dations committed by one. 

Someone once remarked that the turtle 
is somewhat of a misanthrope, showing its 
distrust by living within a shell. Yet, there 
is some excuse for this misanthropy, if we 
pause to think of the creatures that 
roamed the earth when the turtles 


first made their appearance. They 

needed some protection against the VY 
huge monsters of early geologic \: My 
times and what more effective de Via 


fense could they possess than a cover 


ing of bony plates? Apparently the 


Richard Headstrom 
Writes About 


Curious Turtle Habits 


turtles felt that way, for they have relied 
upon shells for some 175,000,000 years. 
That they did not misplace their confi- 
dence is shown by the fact that during 
these years whole groups of weird crea- 
tures, both small and large, have come and 
gone while the turtles are still carrying on 
and probably are as flourishing today as 
they were in the past. 


Identifying Wood Turtles 


The wood turtle is easily recognized by 
its carved or sculptured upper shell but 
should we need added marks for identifica- 
tion we might note that, with the excep- 
tion of the top of the head and feet which 
are rusty black and brown, all of the soft 
parts are a salmon red. These and the gray- 
brown of the upper shell conceal it in the 
background of dead grasses and fallen 
leaves although it hardly needs such pro- 
tection. 

Protective coloration is cf value to the 
turtlets, however, for Nature left them 
soft, defenceless and perhaps too brightly 
ornamented. Infancy is the critical age in 
the lives of turtles and they fall easy prey 
to most of their enemies but to make 
amends for her thoughtlessness, Nature has 
made them masters of concealment and has 
granted them a remarkable independence 
from food. Turtlets that hatch in late 
Summer or Autumn can winter on an 
empty stomach while those that hatch in 
the Spring can live for weeks or months 
without food. 

There are inconveniences to living con- 
stantly within a bony covering but I dare 
say that the turtle does not mind. It is 
surprising how agile and active a turtle 
really is despite what seems a hindrance. 
Our wood turtle covers ground easily and 
in water is no mean swimmer. It is also 


an astonishingly good climber and has 
been known to get over the chicken-wire 
fence of a rabbit pen and to have escaped 
from a wastebasket with bulging sides and 
a height of more than 30 inches. 

[he wood turtle makes an excellent pet 





for it is an alert, intelligent creature. When 
first captured it is often shy but it soon 
gets over its shyness and, once accustomed 
to captivity, will eat readily from one's 
hand. It will even beg for food, making 
known its wants by waving a leg or walk- 
ing around in a circle a few feet in diameter 
as several owners have reported. To test 
its intelligence one owner placed a wood 
turtle in a maze with a compartment con- 
taining food as the goal. In order to reach 
the goal three correct turns at ends of pas- 
sages had to be made and one blind alley 
passed by. The seven runs took 15, 9, 10, 
9, 6, 5.5 and 5.5 minutes, with 4, 3, 2, 2, 
0, 0, and 0 errors per run, respectively. As 
a result the owner concluded that ‘‘the 
learning of the turtle equalled the ex- 
pected accomplishment of a rat in the same 
maze under ordinary experimental condi- 
tions.” 


Turtles Whistle, Too 


This same investigator also emphasized 
the fact that the turtle seemed to depend 
largely upon sight in its choice of a path, 
because at each turn it looked all about be 
fore making a decision. Other experiments 
have tended to establish the fact that the 
behavior of the wood turtle is on a par 
with that of various mammals which also 
holds true for most other species. 

Turtles possess well-developed middle 
and inner ears but cannot hear in the ordi 
nary sense. Experiments have shown that 
they do not respond to sound waves 
through the air. The question is of mort 
than passing interest for when courting 
and mating turtles grunt and make other 
sounds. The male wood turtle is known to 
make a ‘‘distinct yet subdued note not un 
like that of a tea-kettle’’ audible 30 or 40 
feet. The female, too, can emit a low 
whistle. One owner of a pair of these tur 
tles reported that the male repeatedly 
whistled at the female from which he con 
cluded that the whistling has sexual sig 
nificance. The whistling, however, seems 
to be a by-product of courtship rather than 
to attract the attention of a mate. 

The fact that turtles make sounds seems 
to presuppose that they can hear, even 
though they have lost the use of ears 
Otherwise they would not have such com 
plete ones. It appears that they use other 
senses to replace this lost one for a turtle 
responds to slight vibrations transmitted to 
the skin or shell through solids. A turtle 
feels the slightest tap on its shell and a shy 
turtle, even though vision is cut off, will 
become aware of a person approaching it 

The wood turtle always mates in water 
the usual season being May through June 

although wood turtles have been 


_. found mating in October. In New 
v= iy ~ England the nesting season appears 
i ~ to be the middle two weeks in June 
oe” The female usually selects mid 
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HARROLD’S PEDIGREED STRAIN 


GIANT PANSIES 


Professional Quality 


We have been breeding pansies for over 40 years for the critical professional florist 
and nursery trade with over 4500 of these critical customers in t United States 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Europe and 8. America. | il 1s 145 they took our 
entire production. Now with expanded growir 
available to you for your home garden. 


NOVELTIES 
HARROLD’S eng ged NOVELTIES: A novelty mixture from out 
department. The unusual of the Pansy world. Price $4.00 per pkt. 
HARROLD’S ‘SUNSET GIANTS: (Novelty) Sunset shades of orar 
gold. Giant size in blotched and ray markings. Price $3.00 per pkt. 
HARROLD’S PEDIGREED CUT FLOWER PANSIES: A fine mixture of giant 
flowering types producing long stems for cutting. Stems often 8 to 12 s long 
Fine for. bouquets. Price $2.00 per pkt. 
rman ! a a Le a 7~ 
OUTSTANDING MIXTURES 

HARROLD’S PEDIGREED GIANT ART-SHADES: The very ultimate in exhibi 
tion type mixtures. There are more than 500 colors and combinations in this mix 
ture and we have had flowers over five inches across in r gular field cultures from 
August plantings. The most showy for size and mass beddi1 Price $2.00 per pkt.; 
46 02. $4.00; % oz. $7.50; 14 oz. $13.00. 

HARROLD’S PEDIGREED SWISS GIANTS: A fancy type mixture of the richest 
colors to be found in this type of stock. Many flowers exceed four inches undet 
good culture. Most preferred for specimen planting as colors, because of the heavy 
center blotch, are a bit dark for brilliant mass effect. Prices same as for Harrold’s 
Pedigreed Art-Shades. 
HARROLD’S ALL-AMERICAN BEDDING MIXTURE: An unsurpassed mixture 
of both exhibition and fancy types that can not be too highly recommended for 
the home grounds in any type of planting. Flower size and form is grand with 


good culture. Price $1.00 per pkt.; 144 0z. $1.75; Yg oz. $3.00; 14 oz. $5.00 


FORMAL COLORS 
HARROLD’S AZURE GIANTS: The finest brilliant blue of giant size. Makes 
brilliant borders. HARROLD’S GOLDEN GIANTS: A bright yellow of flashing 
shade with dark center blotch. HARROLD’S RUBY GIANTS: For the fancier 


g facilities this same qualit 


ge, red and 








diameter. Compare flower size 





© 1934. This ‘group picture shows specimens of our Harrold's NATION GOLD: Th: 
Pedigreed Strain Pansies. They are outstanding 
and colorful markings. Bowl in this picture is eis 


NEW CROP SEEDS FOR AUGUST PLANTING Price of any in this group $1.00 per pkt.; '4¢ 0z. $2.00. 500 seeds per pkt. 
CULTURAL BOOKLET FREE WITH EACH ORDER FREE CATALOG 


HARROLD’S woo Gursnovses Box 29H, Grants Pass, Oregon 


for their size ings SWISS PURE WHITE: The finest and truest pure white of good flower 


of red pansies these are a must. The collected best of deep red shades. CORO 
» finest true yellow ny A bright shade without center mark 


ght inches ir size Moderately ruffled SWISS BERNA: A giant violet blue Dark blotch 














afternoon as the time to lay her eggs and 
as a rule chooses a sandy site near water, 
although she may lay her eggs in an upland 
situation. In common with other turtles 
she buries her eggs, which number from 
seven to twelve, and after covering them 
leaves them to be hatched by the sun. 
Richard Headstrom. 

Boston, Mass. 


A Quintet of Newer Flowers 
CABIOSA Blue Moon is a compara- 


tively recent development and 1s a 
very intriguing shade of blue with large, 
well-shaped, pincushion-like flowers and 
long stems nice both for display and for 
cutting. The old name for scabiosa was 
mourning bride. 

On the other hand, if you wish a bed of 
inusually rich-looking pansies, try the 
Swiss Alpenglow. They give me much 
pleasure and visitors to my garden exclaim 

ver the beauty of the shades of wine and 
ed of this velvety-textured, gorgeously 
blotched strain. 

The perennial yellow baby's-breath 
ather striking but a little coarse. The foli 
ge is lacy, the plant seems to seed itself 
ind it furnishes good cutting material. Its 

al name is Galium verum and, while new 
) me, is pleasing. 

If you do not number viola Black Imp 
mong your garden members, you are 
nissing a sprightly little flower. The seed 
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germinates easily and the plants sooncome _ purple make the light varieties seem wan 
into bloom, becoming literally covered by comparison. It is good for decorative 
with violet-shaped, velvety blossoms material for vases. 


which, if not allowed to seed, bloom until All these flowers are easily grown in 
the Summer is gone. average soil. 
Ageratum Purple Perfection should be -Naomi M. Ingalls 


given a trial also. Its rich, soft heads of | Windsor, Vt. 











WE HAVE THE ANSWER TO 
YOUR TREE PROBLEMS 
AND THE SERVICES TO 

COMPLETE THE PROBLEM 


CALL 
ALDRICH TREE SERVICE, Inc. 


25 EASTERN AVENUE DEDHAM, MASS. 


Tel. Dedham 1540 























MADONNA LILY 
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at, {Lilium Candidum} 


Now available for September and October planting 
For the first time since 1939 we are able to offer in 

quantity these beautiful, easy-to-grow lily bulbs, which 
garden lovers have long missed. Our French growers 


assure us that a bountiful shipment of excellent quality 
will be made from France, August 15th. 


First Size Bulbs . . . $3.50 for 10 — $30 per 100 
Mammoth Size Bulbs .. . $5.50 for 10 — $50 per 100 
Jumbo Size Bulbs . . . $7.50 for 10 — $70 per 100 ( 


Write for our new Complete 48 page 
Fall Catalog —ready early August 


Stamm aherE | 


Seeds — Bulbs — Plants — Garden Supplies 
132-138 CHURCH STREET 


Suburban Stores: Stamford, Conn. Englewood, N. J. 
White Plains, N.Y, Newark, N. J. Hempstead, L. I. 
—— FF “in, > _— 


Madonna 
2 Lily Bulbs | 


NORTH OF FRANCE 
GROWN! 


BULBS — (Lilium Candidum) 


DEPT.HO NEW YORK 8, N. Y, 

















ARE YOU WASTING céamty ? 


Ever get something for nothing? If you take away the food and flowers grown from 
valuable topsoil, and don’t repay the garden with the means for replenishing fertility, 
that is WASTE just as surely as if you destroyed precious food; and each succeeding year 
the soil has less of the qualities that make food healthful and plants vigorous. That’s 


paying high for what you grow! 


Use chemical fertilizer—yes. But chemicals alone won’t build and condition soil, nor 
replace organic matter. The “rubbish” you may throw away—table scraps, leaves, grass, 
fruit waste, even sawdust and soot—will do it. In a few weeks you can make BUSHELS 
of rich, activated fertilizer-humus, easily and cheaply, from this “rubbish.” Merely gather 
into a compost and treat with ActivO. Five pounds, only $1.75, treats half a ton! 

Send for free leaflets explaining easy composting ... how to extend and convert chemi- 


eal fertilizer into soil builder . . . how 


to activate and condition soils. Try this easy— 


Nature’s—way to better gardens. ActivO (formerly “BactO”’) at dealers, 25¢ to $5.50. 


Or send $1 now, TODAY, for liberal trial can. JEAN MACLEAN, Bridgeton 3, Ind. 





Attached ORLYT $119.50 
A delightful addition to any home. 
Like all Orlyts, this greenhouse is 
made in sections for easy assembly with 
bolts and screws Model shown is 10 
by 5 ft. and comes complete — 
all ready to set up on foun- 
dation prepared by you. 
32 other sizes—up to 
13 by 26 ft. $618.50. 


Write for Catalog f 


LORD & BURNHAM CO. 
Irvington 26, N.Y. 


Des Plaines 26, Ill. jf 











Sensational Offer! 


NEW HOLLAND GROWN 


FRAGRANT TULIPS 


12 for S83 A carefully selected group 

100 f of 12 different varieties in a 
or gorgeous array of colors, all 

822.50 sweet scented. 

Top size bulbs. Order now. A 

post- descriptive list of varieties 

paid = included with each order 


Send check or money order to 


DEKAR GARDENERS 


| 4602 Second Ave., N.E., Seattle 5, Washington 

















When writing advertisers 


please mention HORTICUTURE 
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How to Repair a Sprayer 


AND sprayers are now coming out of 

hibernation and the hollow clank of 
the plunger will lead many gardeners to 
decide theirs should be thrown away. 
However, such sprayers can usually be 
restored to usage. 

My sprayer needed a new washer but 
my hardware dealer had none. So, he told 
me what to do. 

On the upper surface of the barrel is a 
little hole which most of us ignore as an 
air intake or cooling vent. Near this are 
usually the words “‘oil here.’’ Therein lies 
the secret. Inject a liberal supply of oil, 
move the sprayer around so the oil flows 
in all directions and lines the inner surface 
of the barrel and pump vigorously. The 
idea is to coat the inner barrel and soak the 
washer. The washer absorbs oil, expands 
and closes the air space between it and the 
barrel. Soon it ‘‘catches’’ and the satisfy- 
ing hiss of compressed air comes out of the 
nozzle. 

If necessary, let the sprayer stand a few 
days and repeat the operation. In many 
cases a sprayer, so treated, will last at least 
another season and perhaps for a much 
longer time than that. 

—L. M. Cooper. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


An Unusual Rose Blooms 


EVERAL years ago the late Clyde Mc- 

Ginnes, former treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Rose Society, gave me a shoot of Rosa 
morica from a plant in his garden at 
Reading, Pa. I brought it home and 
planted it and it has made fair but not 
strong growth. This year the plant budded 
well and produced its first bloom on May 
23, to my surprise. The form of the plant 
is not particularly good but the flowers are 
very attractive and a wild rose pink. With 
care and training the plant may develop 
into a good shrub rose. Even though it did 
not seem to do much, for a year or two, it 
is showing definite growth this year. 


—George A. Sweetser. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Shade Tree Conference 


HE 22nd annual National Shade Tree 

Conference which will be held August 
27-30 at the Hotel Statler in Boston, 
Mass., will be attended by state, county 
and city foresters, federal forest service 
employees, landscape architects, nursery 
men, cemetery managers, arborists, con- 
servationists and tree wardens from all sec- 
tions of the United States. In addition to 
lectures and meetings, a program of dem 
onstrations, including sky spraying by air 
plane, tree moving with the latest equip 
ment and tree pruning has been arranged 
at the Arnold Arboretum of Harvard Uni 
versity. There will also be organized trips 
to communities where old trees of historic 
interest are growing. 
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FLOWER ARRANGEMENT SCHOOLS 


O YOU like your flower arrangements to be casual, breezy 

and informal, or do you prefer the studied, stylized flower 
arrangements of present day flower shows? These two schools 
of thought are not, as many people unfortunately seem to feel. 
irreconcilable. Both types of arrangement have their place and 
their merits. Often one’s choice, as Oscar Wilde said when 
asked to name his favorite book, ‘‘depends on the day.”’ 

But whichever type is chosen, do not think that design can 
be overlooked. The beauty of a clear and ordered pattern is as 
much needed in a simple arrangement as in an elaborate one. 
Vagueness and a lack of mechanical skill often prevent a charm 
ing combination of flower and vase from being fully effective. 

So the flower show training of both hand and eye is extremely 
valuable even if all you want is to make well balanced, clear- 
cut yet ‘‘natural’’ arrangements at home. The point is, you do 
not have to choose between ideas and technique. You need both. 
Talent and imagination are not enough in any art without tech- 
nique. Feeling, without knowledge, is, as someone has ex- 
pressed it, like a bird with only one wing. The reverse is also 
true, as knowledge without feeling lacks vitality and power. A 
rubber-stamp design (too often seen, alas, at flower shows) is 
not at all what is wanted. 

Because competitive flower arrangement has been such a 
widely popular art it has naturally produced more craftsmen 
than it has artists, and the flower show's insistence upon crafts- 
manship has, unfortunately, been misunderstood. Many a gifted 
and artistic person, unwilling to “‘coerce and corset’ her flowers 
into accepted flower show formulas, has turned her back upon 
flower show exhibiting, which has been a great loss, not only to 
the interest and variety of our flower shows but to the roster of 
capable and discriminating judges. 

If these potential artists would, instead, master flower show 
technique and discipline their imaginations, their vaguely 
charming ideas would gain in clarity and in a certain poised pre- 
cision which would make their arrangements outstanding any 
where. With their innate taste and natural feeling for color and 
design, such people would never be guilty of banalities and the 
standard of our flower shows would be very much higher than 
it is today. 

This is not to say that we do not now have many “‘arrangers’’ 
who are artists, as well as skilled technicians and dependable 
judges. We have. But there are not enough. It is for this reason 
that the Massachusetts Federation of Garden Clubs is planning 
to hold an elementary course in flower show judging under the 
accrediting system of the National Council in October. It is to 
be hoped that everyone interested in flower arrangement and in 
raising the standard of our flower shows will take this course, or 
one of a similar nature in other states, which is nothing more 
nor less than “‘basic training’’ whether for home or flower show 
arrangements. After the rules are understood and the technique 
mastered (which last requires keen observation, much practice 
and frequent exhibiting), the rules may be ‘‘pushed back into 
the subconscious’ and the imagination be given full rein. One 
cannot compose a symphony until one has learned how to play 
the scales. 

Georgiana R. Smith. 
Dedham, Mass. 








Horticulture’s Prize Song Award 


T IS announced that the prize of $50 offered by Horticulture 

for the words for a song adapted to use by garden clubs 
has been won by Olive H. Nichol, Indiana, Pa., a member of 
the Indiana Garden Club. The winning verses will be pub- 
lished in the September issue of Horticulture. 
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AMAZING NEW WATER BREAKER 


Soil Aerator (Water Breaker) 


Made of copper — Prevents soil packing — 
Helps aeration of soil — Light in weight, easy 


to operate — Takes from 50 up to 125 Ib. 


water pressure — Gives volume but rolls softly 
on soil — Mixes air with water creating a mass 
of bubblets — Waters potted plants faster - 

Ideal for roses. gardenias and camellias — 
Can be used in greenhouses and for outside 


vardening. 
Try it with air valve closed, see the difference. 
Price $6.50 


M. D. RAVINE 


737 West High Avenue 
NEW PHILADELPHIA, OHIO 














HELEN VAN PELT WILSON 





GERANIUMS 


PELARGONIUMS FOR WINDOWS 
AND GARDENS 
By Helen Van Pelt Wilson 


& Gardeners from Maine to California will find this book a 
fascinating and complete guide to one of their favorite flowers. 
Miss Wilson gives you a new slant on an old-fashioned plant 
with chapters on Scented-leaved, Colored-leaved, Ivy, Climb- 
ing, Cactus and Lady Washington varieties. 


Illustrated with color plates, photographs, and line drawings. 
$2.75 postpaid in U. S. 
HORTICULTURE 


300 Massachusetts Avenue Boston 15, Mass. 



























Beautiful Color 
Catalog Free 


Schling’s beautiful color 
catalog offers all types of 
bulbs for Fall planting. 
Many favorite species 
are scarce but you'll see 
them in Schling’s catalog. 
Write for your free copy. 





Imported from France 

A Special Offer on the finest bulbs from Eurepe since 
the war. Limited quantity. Order at once to avoid 
disappointment. Delivery late August and September. 
Strong, disease-free bulbs, absolutely hardy. This is a 
genuine opportunity to get this fine strain of majestic 
white lilies. 

3 for $1.75; 12 for $6.00; 100 for $46.00 postpaid 


Autumn-Flowering Crocus 
CROCUS ZONATUS 


A gem for the autumn garden. Lovely lavender-blue 
blossoms with orange zone at base. Plant in August or 
September for bloom this fall and every fall there- 
after. Several blossoms from each bulb. 

Top quality bulbs: 12 for $1; 100 for $7.75 postpaid 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN,, Inc. 
612 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Ing $ Lovely 


Madonna Lilies 
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Any 3 $1 Lots 
for $2.75; 


Any 6 for only $5 








to Plant this Fall 


Millions are anxious to plant Fall Bulbs this 
year —there will not be enough to supply every- 
body. We haveselected the most popular kinds in 
these Dollar Specials, so you ean order yours 
right away. Planting directions included free. 
Tall Giant Darwin Tulips Giant Trumpet Daffodils 


Perfect, cup-shaped flowers Glorious long trumpets—yel- 


on long, strong stems—yellow, lows, whites, bi-colors, mixed. 

red, pink, white, purple, violet, Long strong stems—ideal for 

mixed. Choicest varieties, beds, borders, and pots. $ 
# top-size bulbs. 8 BULBS Very special: 17 BULBS 


Red-Cupped Daffodils 
Attractively marked cups in 
striking combinations of deep 


sof red: 


Fantasy Tulips 
Huge, exotic, most beautiful 
of all Tulips! Geranium-red 
tinted rose, marked green 


orange and many skade 


Top-size bulbs. 9 BULBS pure white, creamy or light 
Order Red Emperor Tulips yellow petals, 12 BULBS 
direct Largest and most brilliant Large Fragrant Hyacinths 
from of all Tulips! Amazing intense Large, stately spikes, showy 
this ad scarlet, immense streamline color blue, red, yellow, rose, 

petals. Blooms in April $ pink, white, mixed—very $ 


6 BULBS 


7 BULBS 
Large-Flowered Crocus 


Top-size bulbs. 


Choicest Dutch Crocus blue, pur- 
ple, yellow, white, striped, mixed— 
a glorious array early next spring. 
Loveliest of all flowers for the lawn} 


best in masse order liberally 
at this low price. 50 BULBS 
All Bulbs Mailed Postpaid 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. | 


136 Burpee Bldg. 136 Burpee Bidg. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. Clinton, lowa > Tee 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 126 Burpee Bldg. Phi yoo ching a. 






Send postpaid the guaranteed Burpee Bulb ced below: 
9193--Giant Darwin 9545--Giant Trumpet i 
lulips, 8 Bulbs $1. Datfodils, 17 Bulbs $1. 
9342--Fantasy 9547--Red-Cupped 
lulips, 9 Bulbs $1. Daffodils, 12 Bulbs $1. | 
9379--Red Emperor 9036--Laryve Fragrant 

|_| Tulips, 7 Bulbs $1. Hyacinths, 6 Bulbs $1. é 
9542--La Flowered |. o4 Enclosed is 
Cro 50 By bse }- , rar 


oY on | kA —_ coitus a 


SD siantiiin cassis eiieibieinin ioe 
a Send Burpee's Fall Bulb Book FREE 
oe 
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The New Pansy America 


ANSIES are one of our most popular 

garden flowers, blooming early and 
continuing until hot weather. Then the 
plants should be pinched back for profuse 
flowering in the Fall. There are many good 
ones: The wonderful Oregon, the sturdy 
Maple Leaf, and the glowing Swiss ones, 
all giants in name and size. Now we have 
the new pansy America. 

I purchased a packet of seeds from a 
mid-western firm and planted them last 
August in common garden soil. They ger- 
minated well and there was enough to fill 
two large beds as well as some to give 
away. Early in the Spring before the snow 
was gone these pansies were aglow with 
large flowers of many colors, with edgings 
of contrasting shades. There were various 
forms, ruffled and fluted as well as plain- 
edged ones but all with a velvety texture. 

The stems were fairly long and words 
cannot describe the beautiful tints and 
shades of this strain. There were many 
blues, one being somewhat like the Swiss 
pansy Thuner Sea, while a lovely sky-blue 
displayed a wide center of primrose yellow 
penciled with black and had two small dark 
blotches in the center petals. Another un- 
common blossom showed fluted pink-pur 
ple petals with a smoky lavender edge, 
while neighbor carried such vivid 
bronzy blossoms that at a distance they 
appeared a glowing red. There are many 
blooms at the present time: wine, purple, 


its 


brown, olive, smoky, golden and white 
In fact, from no other seed have I raised 
plants with such diversified flowers 


Naomi M. Ingalls 


Windsor, Vt. 


Beetles Checked by DDT 
O LONGER need the Japanese beetle 


be considered a dreaded scourge to be 
awaited with dread each year in countless 
new localities. Not only is it possible to 
control this pest by infecting it with the 
milky disease but DDT has been found 
particularly effective on the adult beetles 
as well as the grubs in the soil. 

Fruit trees-as well as ornamental trees 
and shrubs may be protected by spraying 
just about the time the beetles appear. The 
concentration to use is one pound of actual 
DDT (or two pounds of 50 per 
DDT) wettable powder per 100 gallons 
of water. 
ounce of 50 per cent powder to three gal 
lons of water. However, spraying with 
this material will result in an increase of 
mite injury if such pests are present. 

Grub injury to lawns is best controlled 
by an application of 10 per cent DDT at 
the rate of 250 pounds to the acre or about 
six pounds to 1000 square feet worked 
well into the soil. This should be effective 
for two years or more. The use of DDT 
in the soil is not harmful to most trees, 
shrubs or vegetables but has been found 
injurious to strawberries, spinach, toma 
toes, onions and most beans. 


cent 


In small quantities this is one 
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Borage as a Garden Plant 


HE interesting article about catnip in 

the June issue of Horticulture made 
me think of another attractive and useful 
herb, not often seen in gardens or men- 
tioned in gardening magazines. 

Borage (Borago officinalis) is an an- 
nual of compact growth, about two feet 
high. It is a beautiful plant. The large 
oval leaves are pale, dull green covered, 
like the stems, with fine white hairs. They 
give the whole plant a silvery appearance. 
The abundant flowers are shaped like five- 
pointed stars, and are usually clear, bright 
blue. Sometimes, however, flowers of dif- 
ferent colors—blue, lavender and pink— 
are found on the same plant, and there is a 
white variety of borage. 

In its wild state, borage grows in the 
countries around the Mediterranean. It 
has been cultivated for centuries, and was 
used as a pot herb in ancient Greece. The 
Egyptians and Arabians used the leaves in 
cooling drinks. In medieval Europe, a 
syrup made from the flowers was used as a 
febrifuge and as medicine ‘‘to comfort the 
heart.’ In the 1 8th century ladies candied 
the blue flowers of borage as they did vio- 
lets and rose leaves. 

The young leaves of borage are tender, 
and have a crisp, cool flavor, a little like 
that of the cucumber. They are good in 
cooling drinks, in salads, and cooked with 
vegetables. 

Borage 


clumps 


looks best planted in large 
2nd when the flowers are in bloom 
there is a constant humming of bees around 
them, for borage is one of the richest honey 
plants. 

Borage seeds are offered for sale in va 
They can be sown in 
the open ground in Fall or Spring. The 
plants should be thinned to stand about a 
foot apart and kept free of weeds. They 
need no other care, thrive even in poor 
soil, and seed themselves freely. 


rious seed catalogues. 


Elizabeth Sang. 
Moores Mills, N. Y. 


Cape Cod Garden Tour 


GARDEN tour will be conducted by 

the Falmouth (Mass. ) Garden Club 
yn Wednesday, August 28 from 2 p.m. 
to 6 p.m., or on the next day in the event 
f rain. The gardens to be visited will be 
those of Mrs. Edwin S. Webster, Mrs. 
\rthur W. Bell and that of Mrs. Leroy 
Clark at Quissett, the garden of Mrs. 
Walter C. Janney at Gansett, the gardens 
ff Mrs. John C. Hummeter, Mrs. G. G. 
Whitney, Mrs. E. D. Nims, Mrs. Theo 
lore E, Brown and the H. H. Fay Estate 
t Woods Hole, the garden of Mrs. Lewis 
| age Siders Pond Road, the garden 
f Mrs. Norman E. Dupee at Hatchville, 
the ssnden of Mrs. L. H. Howe, North 
Falmouth and the gardens of Mrs. Albert 
A. Tilney and Mrs. M. C. Draper at 
Penzance Point. A nominal charge will 
be made, with tickets available at each 
garden. 
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At all leading Seed Stores 
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Dept. H, 


BLUE POINT, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


Lilacs planted this fall will make 
Spring-Time Lilac-Time for the rest 
of your life. And what’s more—they 
will be a heritage for your children, 
for these beloved flowers are cher- 
ished as old friends. 


The new French Hybrid Lilacs are 
the life work of the hybridizer, 
Victor Lemoine. Their superb 
colors and giant trusses of profuse 
bloom, which come at an early age, 
are spectacular. Hardiness, vigor, 
and disease resistance place them in 
the front rank of all shrubs. 


Write for our Lilac Catalog 















Plant BRAND PEONIES 
FROM OUR WORLD-FAMOUS COLLECTION 


More than 100 varieties of the finest Peony stock from 

which to choose. We have thousands of roots in prime 

condition for planting listed in our catalog. 

A SPECIAL OFFER of CHOICE 
Own-Root FRENCH LILACS 

Golden Dawn, yellow ....... $2.00 Capt. Baltet, giant pink, 2-3 ft. ... .$5.00 


Jean Cooperman, giant red ... 3.00 Edith Cavell, double white, 2-3 ft. 4.00 
Martha Bulloch, largest pink .. 3.00 Olivier de Serres, double blue, 


2-3 ft. cata ate ate eae 4.00 
Mrs. A. M. Brand, immense Ruhm von Horstenstein, single 
OS eee 5.00 BOO, BO Oe no we rnccesesedenss 3.00 
R. A. Napier, eoutiied soft pink 5.00 Stadtgartner Rothpletz, single red, 


| ee eee ee 0 
A Regular $19.00 value for $17. 00 


A Regular $18.00 value for $16.00 


pn RR Postpaid | Express ee 
TO PLANT Send today for our Beautiful Colored Catalog. It's Free. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, 142 E. Division St., Faribault, Minn. 
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A GARDENING 


DIGEST 





Frost and Chrysanthemums 


ROST resistance in the bloom ts just as 


important a characteristic as Winter 
hardiness in the plant although in the past 
it has received too little attention. Mrs. 


Ernest L. Scott, writing in the Bulletin of 
the Eastern States Chrysanthemum Society 
says that last Fall (1945) about 140 extra 
plants among 82 varieties were left uncov 
ered and used for the purpose of studying 
frost resistance in bud and bloom. 
Commercial varieties that showed no 
injury although unprotected are 
Bright Eyes, Bronze Doty, Bronze Frieda, 
Butler's Caprice. Christina, Clara Jamie 
son, Claret, Dark Pink Jewell, Fair Maid 
Gerona. Golden Wave, Irene, Hilda Ber 
gen, Indianola, Mrs. H. E. Kidder, Mary 
Pickford. Natoma, New York, Nuggets, 
Pot of Gold, Penelope, Persian Rose, Pink 
Dot. Purple Caprice, Pink Chief, Red 
Doty, Robin Hood, Rodell, Silver Ball. 
Source d'Or. White Doty, White Jewell 
Thyra, Yellow Doty and Yellow Gem 
All of these had either bloomed themselves 
still 
when the final observations 


frost 


out or 
November | 7 


were in good condition on 


were made and our season was officially 
over 

Garden varieties that showed no injury 
Apollo, 


Captain Cook, Crimson 


on November 17 were Bur 


gundy, Caliph 


Splendor, Ember, Ethel, Jean Treadway 


Jasper Spoon, King Midas, Little Bob 
Mrs. H. Harrison, Mrs. P. S. DuPont 
Nellie Kleris, Pink Dot, Rembrandt, Ro 


Red | lare, Red Velvet, Red 
The Chief and Yel 
Among these from our years of 
Caliph, Claret, Ethel. King 
Little Bob, Mrs. H. Harrison, Sym 
The Chief and Yellow Doty are 


h respect to frost 


man Bronze 
Hussar, Symphony, 
low Dot 

experience 
Midas 
phony 
best wit 


the very resist 


There are few better than 


Doty 


ance of bloom 


The Chief and Yellow 


Peaches Grown with Muleh 


S' VERAL years ago a mulch plot was 
established in a bearing peach orchard 
at New 


area between the trees was covered with 


Brunswick. N. J. The entire soil 


old hay to a depth of about three inches 
Within two years’ time dandelion plants 
which established themselves through the 


mulch developed leaves of such size that 
1 


one would have been accused of telling a 


tall’ story if he described their vigor 


without the evidence present 

Ihe mulch apparently enabled the soil 
tain as much moisture as it did under 
Che mulch 


In nearby rows how 


ever, was more costly and was a handicap 
when prunings had to be removed. It was 
more difficult to control the vegetative 
growth of the trees in order to obtain ideal 
red color of the fruit. There was no ques 
tion, however, stated M. A. Blake in Hor- 
ticultural News that peach trees can be 
grown under a complete mulch with no 
tillage on the red shale or Penn Loam soil 
at New Brunswick, N. J., if one does not 
object to the greater cost and the extra 
handicap when removing prunings. 


A British Prediction 


HE editor of My Garden reported that 

every Spring, so regularly that it has 
long become a commonplace, one hears 
scores of people making the same observa 
tion: “I have never seen flowering trees 
and shrubs so lovely or making such a 
grand show.” They speak as though it 
were a phenomenally good year for such 
subjects. yet this may not be the case at all. 
The fact of the matter is that during the 
past 30 years millions of flowering trees 
and shrubs have been planted and each 
year there is a better show. 
Economic forces will, undoubtedly, 
drive us more and more to the planting of 
flowering trees and shrubs, for, though 
initial costs may be high, it is the most 
It is diffi 
cult to arrive at any definite conclusions 
but it is evident that nursery stocks have 
been sadly depleted and that it will be 
quite a time before the supply will be 
equal to the demand which is already in 


labor-saving type of gardening 


evidence 


Dealing with Crab Grass 

RAB grass grows vigorously during 
the hot weather. The permanent 
the other hand, are al 
most dormant in mid-Summer unless wa 
ter is applied regularly. Active growth of 
September 


lawn grasses, on 


crab early 


Yrass 


ceases in 





Rakes raise the crab grass to meet the 
lawn mower blades. 


TOA 
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whereas the permanent lawn grasses con- 
tinue vigorous growth for several months. 
During this time while the crab grass 1s 
dormant, the permanent sod will get the 
full benefit of an application of 15 to 20 
pounds of a 5-10-5 mixed fertilizer per 
!,000 square feet of lawn area. An addi 
tional similar application in late March or 
early April the following Spring will 
further stimulate and thicken the lawn 
grass at the expense of the still dormant 
crab grass. According to Gilbert H. Ahal 
gren of the New Jersey experiment station, 
fertilizer should be withheld during the 
Summer months so that crab grass will 
have no extra source of plant food during 
the period when the permanent grasses are 
weakened by drought and hot weather. 

Watering, if practiced in mid-Summer 
should be deep and only as needed, so that 
crab grass seed is not stimulated to germi 
nate and grow. Shallow and frequent 
watering favors the shallow-rooted crab 
grass seedlings and is of no benefit to the 
permanent grasses. Cutting at one and 
one-half inches or higher will continue to 
encourage the permanent grasses. 

Crab grass should not be allowed to go 
to seed on the lawn. Since the stems bear 
ing the seed stalks are semi-prostrate, it 1s 
usually necessary to rake them upright so 
that they can be cut off with the lawn 
mower. These seed stalks should be caught 
in a grass catcher and carted off the lawn 
This treatment continued for several years 
and combined with the Spring and Fall 
fertility program outlined, will make 1t 
possible to hand-weed the crab grass seed 
lings remaining. 


Growing Hanging Begonias 
BEGONIAN note reports that at 
West Coast meeting in February 

William Sharp demonstrated the culture 
of hanging begonias. At the bottom of 
12-inch pot, he placed a piece of clay pot 
tery, over it a layer of twigs for good 
drainage and filled the rest of the pot with 
a porous mixture consisting of oak leaf 
mold. manure and river sand. In 
order to supply the plant with nutrients. 
he mixed about a handful of fish meal in 
the middle of the pot. Finally, he placed 
the tuber and covered it with the same 
mixture. A large tuber is preferable as it 
will have more shoots making a more 
abundant plant. 

On May |. Mr. Sharp showed the same 
pot which by that time had a growth of 
He nipped the tips of 
the terminal bud, auxiliary and laterals t« 
induce branching. To take a cutting or 
‘‘bulblet,’’ he pushed the soil away from 
the slip and very carefully cut it at the 
basal ring. Mr. Sharp advised not to tak: 


cOW 


about four inches. 


too many cuttings if one wishes to rais 
the plant for show purposes; also to be 
sure the main stalk is always placed in the 
center of the pot. He mentioned that he 
was successful in using pine needles in the 
soil. The cuttings are dipped in charcoa 


and rooted 1n oak leaf mold. 
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FASCINATING 
NATURE BOOKS 


By Edwin Way Teale 


Winner of John Burroughs Award 


“The American public is fortunate in 
having such a naturalist, writer and 
photographer as Edwin Way Teale. 
He excels in all three branches of his 
art and his books take their 
place with the best that has been done 
in nature writing.” 

The Saturday Review of Literature. 

“A zealous scientist, a superb photog- 
rapher ahd a sunny, pleasant writer in 
a great tradition, the literary-natural- 
ist one, of Fabre, Hudson and Gilbert 
White.” 

Orville Prescott, New York Times. 


Edwin Way Teale’s Recent Books 
THE LOST WOODS 


Adventures of a Naturalist. 
With over 200 photographs $4.00 
GRASSROOT JUNGLES 
A Book of Insects. 
With 130 photographs $4.00 
BYWAYS TO ADVENTURE 
A Guide to Nature Hobbies. 
With photographs by the author $3.00 
NEAR HORIZONS 
The Story of an Insect Garden. 
With over 160 photographs $4.00 
DUNE BOY 
The Early Years of a Naturalist. 
Illustrated by Edward Shenton $3.00 
THE GOLDEN THRONG 
A Book About Bees. 
With 70 photographs $4.00 


NATURAL HISTORY OF 
THE BIRDS 


of Eastern and Central 
North America 
By Edward Howe Forbush and 
John Richard May 


Illustrated in color by 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes, Allan Brooks 
and Roger Tory Peterson 





Here, at last, available in a single vol- 
ume, is the most comprehensive and 
readable book on our Eastern, Central, 
and Southern birds. Contains complete, 
accurate description of every bird to be 
found east of the Dakotas, Nebraska, 
and Kansas; it includes Florida to the 
south, eastern Canada to the north. For 
sheer readability these life histories have 
no equal. It is literature comparable to 
the best writing of the leading American 
naturalists. Index of scientific and com- 
mon names, 554 pages and 96 plate pages 
illustrating birds in full color. $5.00 


All books postpaid in U.S. 


HORTICULTURE 


300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston 15 Massachusetts 
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The Truth About Burbank 


“Luther Burbank,’’ by Walter L. Howard. 
Published by the Chronica Botanica Co., Wal- 
tham, Mass. Paper covers. Price $3.75. 

Dr. Howard has written a collection of 
character sketches intended to enable the 
reader to understand and appreciate Luther 
Burbank. Circumstances over which Mr. 
Burbank had little contro! clothed him in 
glittering tinsel but a veil of darker hue 
was superimposed when he became the 
tool of schemers. Iemperament, eccen 
tricities and unwise talk added to the con- 
fusion and helped to warp the judgment of 
observers. 

With none too gentle hands, therefore, 
Dr. Howard has endeavored to tear away 
these hindering habiliments to expose the 
real Burbank. The author's conclusion is 
that Burbank was every inch a man of 
worth and a man of original ideas, capable 
of standing on his own feet as a lone 
worker in the field of science. 


Gardens of Old Salem 


“Old Salem Gardens.’’ Published by the 
Salem Garden Club, 376 Lafayette Street, 
Salem, Mass. Price $1.10. 

Historical records reveal that shrubs and 
flowers were brought to Salem as early as 
1626 and in combination with the native 
plants became the foundations for gardens 
that have been famous for generations. 
Even so, the urgency of living overshad 
owed gardening on an impressive scale 
in the early days and thus it was not until 
the early 1800s and the coming of security 
and a certain amount of affluence that 
Salem gardens reached their highest state. 

The story of Salem gardens starts at 
Salem Willows and then proceeds to 
Bridge Street, around the Common to 
Essex, deviating to Turner, returning to 
Essex to the center and the oldest part ol 
the city; on to North Salem, along the once 
lovely river bank bounding Federal Street 
gardens, and then to South Salem. The 
tour of Salem gardens as given in this pub 
lication concludes with the glory of Chest 
nut Street. 


Time-Tested Book Revised 


“Keys to Woody Plants,”’ Fifth Edition, by 
W.C. Muenscher. Published by the Comstock 
Publishing Co., Inc., Ithaca, N. Y. Price $1.25 

In the present edition of his book, Ds 
Muenscher has made a number of re 
arrangements and corrections in the bo 
tanical keys. Also, a few species have been 
added. Thus the book becomes more use 
ful than ever as an aid in the identification 
of some of the more common woody 
plants in Summer and Winter condition. 
The Summer keys are based primarily on 
leaves and fruits, and the Winter keys are 
based chiefly on bud and twig characters 
supplemented by those of bark, general 


| habit and fruits. 
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for Giorious Spring 
Blooms in your Garden 


An unusually complete assort- 
ment available in our new 1946 


BULB CATALOG 
of AMERICAN-GROWN Bulbs 

-, Beautifully illustrated. 125 
p. pictures in actual color! 





3 


> \ \V/ * Varieties of DAFFODILS 
5 *ieties of TULIPS 
vari Vieties of Misc. BULBS 
\y Vari, 


Write for —_“"leties Rearded IRIS 
YOUR COPY TODAY! 


F. LAGOMARSINO 


AND SONS — Box I115-H— Sacramento, Calif. 





ll * SEEDS * CULTIVATES \ } 
FERTILIZES * SPRAYS * HAULS } 


The Gravely ALONE 


solves every major up- 


keep problem of the 
country home or 
small farm. 


Write for 
FREE CATALOG 


GRAVELY 
MOTOR PLOW & CULT. CO 
Box 817 
DUNBAR, W.VA. | 
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: SEEDS 
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y These wonderful 


"hs Miyeie ni 
‘ A originations 





are a triumph of 
horticultural skill 
and patience 


ht 


Packet of about 
15 seeds, $1.00 


All 6, 1 pkt 
of each, $5.00 
Hallawell’s Select : 
Mixture Pkt. $1 Send for CATALOG of other 


$ choice seeds, tulips, lilies, 
3 pits. $2.50 daffodils & other Fall Bulbs. 


a. a | WE e 
» “Cabaformea Hunt 
= oe SEED SPECIALISTS + 40 Years 


256-D Market Street, San Francisco 11, Calif. 











When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 


















Tree shaping drudgery is gone forever if 
you own a BEETS-ALL TREE 
SHAPER — Save —— 


valuable time get 






perfect results. 


$15.00 Prepaid 







Shape evergreen trees up to 10 feet tall in 8 to 10 
minutes — Adjustable any shape any size — Eliminates 
lone distance sighting — Alll Steel chromium plated — 





Weight 6 Ibs. — ————. Available now. 


BEETS—INC. Dept. Y 
P. O. Box 997, Lansing 4, Mich. 


YOUR CHOICEST CUT FLOWERS | | 


er, STAY 
a Mea LOVELIER 
Peas \ NA LONGER 
; WITH 


FLOWER-PEPS 


Drop one tablet in each vase. Blossoms are 
more colorful, fragrant, lovely; foliage crisp and 
green days longer. No need to change water 
it stays clear and odorless. Delighted users 
report amazing resulis. Each tablet sealed in a 
cellophane packet, keeps indefinitely and is 
easy to use 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Send $1.00 for 50-vase size, or 
$3.00 for 200-vase size, postpaid 
DEALERS WRITE 


FLOWER LOVERS’ SERVICE 
Needham 92, Mass. 


Dept. H-8 











ithe Fast-Acting 
| Compost Developer 





A single pound makes 50 
pounds of rich organic 
manure from leaves, 
lawn clippings. weeds 
and other waste. Improved formula speeds 
action. Clean, odorless, con- \ 
venient. Sold by the leading & 
seed, hardware and depart- € a) 
ment stores. 7!/. lbs., $1.00. A 
25 Ibs., $2.00. 100 Ibs., $7.50. 

AGRICULTURAL LABORATORIES, INC. 

1301 Chesapeake Ave., Columbus 2, Ohio 














Summer Tree Troubles | 


OTH under-developed and over-de 

veloped trees suffer from wrong feed 
ing. Over-development, or _ excessive 
growth, indicates structural weakness. 
The tree is then vulnerable to damage by 
storms. 

An abnormal browning ot leaves may 
be attributed to lack of water or heavy 
drying winds. Sugar maples, beeches and 
dogwoods which have shallow roots are 
very susceptible to drying out. 

The white birch is a favorite of many 
home owners. If the tree has a scanty top 
and inconspicuous ridges on small limbs, 
it is probably being attacked by the bronze 
birch borer. Unless controlled, the borer 
will kill the bark and the tree as well. 

Evergreen needles may be turning 
brown. This is likely to be due to red 
spider or other insects. Proper sprays at 
the proper time will do much to curb these 





pests. 

August is a good time to see that trees 
and shrubs get ample water. Many of the 
ornamentals may have been recently trans- 
planted and have not yet had time to de- 
velop an adequate root system. These will 
be in particular need of help—plenty of 
water and plant food——if they are to sur 
vive the hot Summer months without 
serious injury. 

You may notice some yellow leaves on 
birch trees and red, yellow or dead leaves 
on red maples beginning to drop. This is 
nature’s way of re-establishing a balance 
in a tree. Usually, these trees will be 
growing in a light sandy soil, perhaps 
along some highway. Dropping the leaves 
reduces evaporation from the foliage and 
thus lessens demands upon the roots for 


moisture. 
S. W. Bromley. 





Stamford, Conn. 


Willow Leaf Beetle Damage 


HE browning of the foliage of your 

willow trees often seen at this season, 
may be due to feeding by the willow leaf 
beetle. This pest is abundant this year, ac 
cording to a report from the Connecticut 
experiment station. 

The adult beetles are small (about 
three-sixteenths of an inch long) and a 
metallic, greenish blue in color. They feed 
upon the surface of willow leaves, until 
only a network of veins is left. In heavy | 
infestations, most of the leaves may have 
brown skeletonized areas, and many leaves 








Quality Evergreen 


WEST NEWBURY 





CHERRY HILL NURSERIES | 


| 
(Established 1832) | 
Trees and Plants 


Shade Trees and Flowering Shrubs 


MASSACHUSETTS || 





STASSEN 
TULIPS 


DIRECT FROM 


HOLLAND 


Bulbs purchased now for @ 
September delivery will be ™ 
fresh packed in Holland, & 
very best quality, and as- 
sured varieties. STASSEN 
ships direct from its own 
large Holland farms you 
pay no middleman profits. 


NEW POST WAR VARIE(IES 
OF DARWIN TULIPS 






Per doz 
SCARLET LEADER, bright scarlet $1.50 
GOLDEN AGE, golden yellow 1.35 
DEMETER, purplish blue 1.55 
THE PEACH, peach color 1.55 
WILDLUST, snow white 1.35 


COLLECTION Bl °'ie ice iui 29 tor'2.90 








Popular DARWIN TULIPS 
Bright Red, Snow White, Pure Yellow, 

Delicate Pink, Deep Purple 

any single color $1.15 per dozen 


COLLECTION B2 siretrcesen 50 for°4.35 
New Exotic PARROT TULIPS 
BLUE PARROT, bright violet, Per doz. 

flushed steel-blue $3.75 
THERESE, brilliant scarlet 3.00 
SUNSHINE, pure golden yellow 4.25 


COLLECTION BS sssw'tirse terete 15 for°4.40 
STASSEN FAMOUS DARWIN TULIP 
RAINBOW MIXTURE 


12 for $1.10 25 for $2.00 100 for $7.50 
* Send for illustrated caialog of Holland 
Tulips, Daffodils, Crocus, Hyacinths, other 
spring flowering bulbs. 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS 
Dept. 16 Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 





DOUBLE ACTION 


ZOTOX 


CRAB GRASS KILLER 
Kills Both Plants and Seeds 


8 oz. $1.00 - 16 oz. $1.50 
32 oz. $2.50 - 5 lb. $4.50 


8 ounces treats 1,000 sq. ft. 
Mailed free East of Mississippi 


Descriptive Circular free on request 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Company” 


12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston 9, Mass. 

















MUELLER’S TULIP BULBS: 
If extra quality is what you expect— 
If pride in planting must be yours— 
You will get both by ordering from 
our booklet which gives cultural direc- 
tions and descriptions. 


Mueller’s Oregon grown tulip bulbs 
caliper from 1" to 2 ins. in diameter. 





They do excell. Only outstanding 
varieties listed. Write for booklet. 

MUELLER’S TULIP GARDENS | 
Dept. H 


Beaverton, Oregon | 


— 
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A HUNGRY TREE cannot hold its 
head high . . . nor play its proper 
part in expressing the beauty of 
Nature. To buffet storms and winds, 
it needs the stamina and strength 
that only good health can provide. 
For a half-century we have demon- 
strated our ““know how” in feeding 
trees. We are equipped to give you 
service. 





Remember, too, that our Landscape 
Department has established an out- 
standing reputation for understand- 
ing service. 





v 
Mh. LEAS ENN 


20 Mill Street, "Arlington, ‘Mass. 
304 Knollwood Rd., White Plains, N.Y. 














GRACIOUS LILIES 


BACKHOUSE HYBRIDS. Tiers of ivory, gold, 
and mauve Turk’s caps in June. 5 feet. Ea. 
$2.00. Doz. $22.00. 


CANDIDUM. Fragrant, white Madonna Lily. 
Ea. 45c, 70c, $1.10. Doz. $5.00, $7.75, $12.00 


EDNA KEAN. Brilliant, cherry-red, outward 
facing blooms. July. 4 feet. Ea. $1.50. Doz. 
$16.50. 


SANDYLOAM 


Alan and Esther Macneil 
North Springfield, Vermont 


Full catalogue sent on receipt of 25c 
Partial list on request. 














Grow your own Pansy plants from 
seed saved from the choicest of plants. 
Add color to your rock garden, win- 


dow box or border. 


Prize Mixture 
1 pkt. (140 oz.) $1.25; 1 16 Oz. $2 
Order Today! 
Pansy Booklet FREE 
PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
Box 386A 
Bristol, Pa. 








STONE’S 
BEARDED IRIS 


Descriptive list of 
Gorgeous Modern Varieties 
sent on request 


W. C. STONE 


Camden, New York 
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that are entirely skeletonized drop prema 
turely. 

The beetle seems to be particularly fond 
of black, yellow and shiny willows and 
these species are most seriously attacked 
The weeping willow and pussy willow 
are less apt to be heavily fed upon. The 
beetles also sometimes attack Lombardy 
poplars. 

Spraying both surfaces of the foliage 
gives good control of the beetle. Lead 
arsenate or derris may be used. If lead 
arsenate is applied, use it in the following 
proportions: five pounds of lead arsenate 
and 20 fluid ounces of fish oil or linseed 
oil mixed with 100 gallons of water. Two 
pounds of derris plus one quart of oil in 
100 gallons of water will give effective 
control. If infested willows are near the 
house, omit the oil adhesive which has an 
unpleasant, clinging odor. 


Pleased With New Tigridias 


tl season I greatly enjoyed my ti 
gridias. These were of the new Wil 
son’s Improved strain and I was delighted 
with the strong foliage and large three 
cornered flowers which came in shades of 
rose, scarlet, and yellow, some with richly 
“tigered’’ cups. 

Tigridias are members of the iris family 
and, like them, prefer a moist, well 
drained, fairly rich soil. They do not enjoy 
a cold soil. Thus, they should not be put 
in the earth too early—about the time one 
sets tomato plants out is generally recom 
mended and by following that rule I have 
been successful. 

Tigridia flowers are supposed to have 
been sacred to the Indians. One seedsman 
describes them as being like “‘brightly 
lighted shells’’ and they do glow in the sun 
as if their petals were lacquered. 

They are tender perennials and bloom 
all Summer. Also, the blossoms last well 
in water if cutin the bud. Succeeding buds 
usually also open. In warm climates ti 
gridias Winter safely in the ground but | 
store my bulbs in dry sand as I do galtonias. 

There are white ones and lavender ones 
as well as the richer colors but the one | 
enjoyed most was Rose King, it blended 
so well with the flowers near it and its cup 
was so beautifully contrasting - 
with wine-red spots. 

Naomi M. Ingalls. 


white 


Windsor, Vt. 








Hyacinths 


The World's Finest in 
mixture of 7 colors 
for bedding or forcing. 


Deep red, clear rose 
pink, pure white, best 
yellow, light blue, 
dark blue, bright 
pink. 





BEST PLANTING SIZE 


sere ROE 3 for $1.00; 12 for $3.00 
nd ROSE or or 
pete endptipt pat 25 for $5.75 prepaid 


Catalog in full color 


| RICH & SONS (646) NURSERY _ 


Dept. H, HILLSBORO, OREGON 
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Hol- 
land's most gor- 
geous bulbs...a glowing 
crimson-scarlet beauty of 
gigantic size. Order now at 
this unheard-of low, advance 
price. 
10 for $1.00 25 for $2.00 
Postpaid Anywhere in U.S.A 


FREE BULB BOOKLET 


Magnificent listing in full color 
of Dutch tulips, hyacinths, crocus, 
American daffodils, lilies. 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 





136 Breck Bidg. 
BOSTON 9. 





NO-PEST 
INSECT BAIT 





Protects Your Garden 
Kills cutworms,. snails. 


slugs. grasshoppers. many 
weevils and other insects. 
Safe, long lasting. Just scat- 
ter around Sons 


plants. Garden size package TANS 


25c. Sold by leading seed. 
LABORATORIES, INC, 


hardware, department stores. 
AGRICULTURAL 
1304 Chesapeake Ave., Columbus 2, Ohio 













Wove/ly 


the standard good varieties or 
you are a connoisseur and 
desire the finest of the recent 
introductions, you should have 
our illustrated list. We have, we 
believe, one of the finest selec- 
tions of the newer varieties. 


nV. MT Sch 


CANBY, OREGON 

















Bulbs. 


for FALL PLANTING 
hn Giant “Tulip 


CONLEY’S RAINBOW ca 





LARGEST TOP SIZE BULBS eagle ‘ 
12 51.20, 36 53.35 on Se | “ 
100 to *9.00 postpaid ; 


Send for complete Gulb Catalog én color 


CONLEY’S St0ss0m Farm 


BOX 386H, EUGENE, OREGON 





HEMEROCALLIS 


25 New Hybrids 
Never before on the market 
Write for descriptive folder 
HILLSIDE GARDENS NURSERY 


Charles N. Dennett 
South Hampton New Hampshire 











BUY SAVINGS BONDS 




















For Prize - Winning Flowers 


Plant 
Se [RIS 
Grown 
MULBERRY ROSE 
Deep radiant mulberry 
rose. Each $6.00 


NATIONAL WHITE 
Tall glistening pure 
white. Each $6.00 


TIFFANJA 
Distinctive yellow 
plicata. Each $5.00 


Send for new catalog illustrated 
in color listing the finest iris for 
Spring and Fall blooms. 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS | "%AY2870" 


OREGON 











RARE DUTCH BULBS 


Imported from Holland for 
September Delivery 
OUR POLICY: Top Size and Top Quality 


TULIPS—12cm and up Per doz. Per 100 
POSTPAID 
Oranges and Yellow $1.75 $12.50 
A beautiful new combination 
Velvet King ‘ $1.80 $13.50 
Shiny velvet black with yellow center 
Silver Wing $1.80 $13.50 
An incredible silver hue 
Nend for price list featuring Top Size 
Varcis s, Huacinths, and Crocus 


NETHERLANDS IMPORT COMPANY 
West Roxbury 32, Mass 
Sales Office 


Roslindale 31, Mass 


4206 Washington St., 











“s I K” ELECTRIC SEED 
GRO-QUIC BED HEATER 
INSULATED SOIL HEATING CABLE for 
coldframes—hotbeds. Uses house cur- 
rent. Thousands in use. Prepaid with 
instructions. Immediate delivery 
JUNIOR 40’ cable 200 watt with 





Thermostat for 3x6 bed : $5.35 
SENIOR 80’ Cable 400 watt with 

Thermostat for 6x6 bed $6.95 ; 
GRO-QUICK 358 W. Huron, Chicago 10, Ill. 





THE NEWEST DAFFODILS 


Hermitage Gardens originations are the new- 
est and best American-grown Daffodils. Most 
of them, as well as many other novelties and 
popular varieties. are listed at moderate prices 
in descriptive catalog mailed on request. 


EDWIN C. POWELL, Rockville Rt. 4, Md. 





You Bet, it’s ALL WET! 
“IrriVation’’; Wonder-working, Water Saving Sub 
Saturation by hose pressure, for gardens, shrubs 
trees, etc. 


4 
ti 36-inch Galvanized, clog proof, Pistol Grip 
“TrriVator’’—-for Surface, Sub-Surface and 
i deep-down watering—$2.25 Postpaid. 
Surprising facts, and details of Double, 
Straddle-row Model, for the asking. Write 


“IrriVator’’ Co., 989 Michigan Ave., San Jose 10, Cal. 


LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING 





earl 


TRAINING, coveri 


A thorough interesting HOME ng your 
regional conditions. for both those who wish to become 
LANDSCAPERS NERS, GARDENERS, and those 


who wish to learn for their OWN USE and PLEASURI 
Fnroll now! 

NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
Dept. L-8, 756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 





THE NEW CATALOGUES 

















CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, 
$2.00, payable in advance. 


minimum 





The Cottage Gardens, Lansing 15, Mich., 
offer a selective list of ornamental plants, 
notably five kinds of Oriental flowering 
cherries, among them the one of upright 
habit, Amanogawa. 

The catalogue of The Krider Nurseries, 
Middlebury, Ind., features a thornless and 
red-flowered hybrid tea rose named Festi- 
val and also a thornless climber known as 
Climbing Festival. 

The camellia catalogue issued by E. A. 
Mellhenny, Avery Island, La., lists no 
fewer than 252 varieties of this new popu- 
lar plant for outdoor setting in the South 
and greenhouse culture in the North. Some 
of the varieties offered were originated in 
Mr. MclIlhenny’s own Jungle Gardens. 

The price list of Knickerbocker Cacti 
and Succulent Gardens, San Diego 2, Calif., 
offers a wide list of tender, drought- 
resistant plants from all over the world. 

Romaine B. Ware, Canby, Ore., has just 
published an attractive catalogue which 
contains a very complete list of garden 
lilies, including many new varieties and 
rare kinds. 

The price list of Woodcock Nurseries, 
Ridgefield, Conn., lists an extensive range 
of evergreen and deciduous trees and 
shrubs in large sizes. 

The most recent price list of Roy F. 
Wilcox & Co., Montebello, Calif., lists a 
large number of tropical and sub-tropical 
trees. 








TWO UNUSUAL PLANTS for 
FALL PLANTING 
Dodecatheon Pauciflorum—s8”—purple and gold 
Dodecatheon Conjugens ——6”——mauve and gold 
Three of each (6 plants) for $1.50 postpaid 
hese are dormant roots of the dwarf ROCK 
GARDEN shooting stars to be planted now in 
gritty soil or humus acid vil) 
Send for new 1946 seed list 
MAYFAIR NURSERIES 
Orchard St. and Highland Ave., Bergenfield, 


S-L-N INVISIBLE 


PLANT STAKES 


Again available 


’ 


N. J. 





A trial lot of 2 36” stakes for .... . $2.00 
Invisible PLANT SUPPORTS 
Trial box of 4—5”, 4—-10” and 4—-15” for $2.00 


Send for Our Circular 


W. B. ESSELEN 


338 Union Street Millis, Mass. 





LINCOLN PLASTIC PLANT MARKERS 
AND WATERPROOF INDELIBLE INK 


Withstand All Weather Conditions—-Remain Legible 
for Years—Preserve Identity & Insure a Permanent 
Record of Your Cherished Varieties of Perennials. 
BANNER MARKERS: Special Plastic Labels (1!"' x 
21"") held in rigid horizontal position by 12’ plated 
support: 25, $1.15 with ink, postpaid; 200, $6.80 
Bottle of ink 15 cents, Express Collect. For Shrubs 
and Trees Labels are Available in Different Dimen- 
sions. Quotations Submitted on Special Requirements. 
LINCOLN LABORATORIES, Northfield, Minnesota 





CLASSIFIED 


ents a word for each insertion, 
$2.00, payable in advance. 


Rate 12 ¢ minimum 





CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY PLANTS: Pays to 
order early for this Fall. Deposits taken. Short 
age of | plants fe is Fall. Our Blueberry plants 
New Jersey grow: the home of Cultivated Blue- 
berries. One, two, three years old. Eleven vari- 
‘ties. Prices quoted promptly. Warren Shinn, 


Ww oodbury, New Jersey. 





AUTEN PEONIES stand supreme in many types 
ind colors. Finest reds, finest singles and Japs, 
magnificent rose fragrant doubles, sensational early 

ies Hybrids. Free Peony with certain orders 
~ e Catalogue Edward Auten, Jr., Box T, Prince- 
ville, Illinois. 


RARE LILY, Crown Imperial, Extra Large bulb, 
August only $1.50 each. Madonna Lily, Medium, 
$4 dozen. Extra Large bulbs, $6. Crocus, assorted 
all colors, 100 large bulbs, $4 prepaid. Vito 
Conenna Bulb Farm, Snohomish, Wash. 
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HORTICULTURIST and Garden Supply House. 
Importer and Exporter of Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, 
and Horticultural Materials. C. A. Davila, Apdo. 
1864, Caracas, Venezuela. 





POT-GROWN STRAWBERRY PLANTS: June 
bearing, Dorsett, Chesapeake, Big Joe, Blakemore, 


Fairfax, Starbright. $9.00 — 100. Everbearers, 
Streamliner, Mastodon, Gem, New Streamliner 
$10.00—100. Ready now sig money in Straw- 
berries. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey. 


EARTHWORM CULTURE — For soil building. 
W rite for valuable free bulletin — review on 
“Earthworms: Their Intensive Propagation and 
Use in Biological Soil Building.’’ Thomas Barrett, 
Earthmaster Farms, Box 448-X, Roscoe, Calif. 








RARE BOOKS: Catalogue of Old and Rare books 
on Botany (mainly in colour) sent free on request. 
John Tiranti Ltd., 17 Cromwell Road, Hove, Sus- 
sex, England. 


DELPHINIUM. 
Free folder on seeds and plants. 
phinium Gardens, 4709 W. 
Washington. 


BEAUTIFUL DOUBLE DAFFODILS. Mixed sizes 


for naturalizing. $1 per quart postpaid. Order 





Grower of world’s finest Giants. 
Offerman Del- 
Stevens, Seattle 6, 








early. Robinson, R. R. No. 2, Chelsea, Michigan. 
IRIS — 150 new and proven varieties. Oriental 
Poppies. Hemerocallis. Peonies. Free catalog. 


Imperial Iris Gardens, Cornell, Illinois. 





TULIPS — Large high quality bulbs, reasonably 
priced. Send for catalog. Noble Gardens, 1717 
Powell Ave., Erie, Pa. 


WILD FLOWERS and FERNS to brighten a shady 








nook. Free catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, Home, 
Pennsylvania. 
IRISES: Oncocyclus surplus from the breeding 


garden of C. G. hite, $8 per dozen. 
Wings, new, produced by ©. G. W er 
Lewvigta albopurpurea, $4 for three, 
Rare white iris stylosa, $5 per dozen. Daffodils: 
The Kenyon Reynolds originations. Price list 
Lena Lothrop, 211 East 18th St., San Bernardino, 
California. 


STERNBERGIA LUTEA, often called yellow 
autumn crocus, $1.75 per doz. Single blue Hya 
cinths, $1.25 per doz. lLycoris Squamigera 
(amaryllis Halli), 90c each. Virginia Blue, Ridge- 
way Farm, Charlottesville, Va. 


Butterfly 
$15 each 
$1.50 each. 








DAFFODILS Handmade mixture 10 or more 
varieties $4.25 per peck, $16 per bushel blooming 
size bulbs. Contains King Alfred, The First, 
Olympia, Helios, Sir Watkins, Brightling, Croesus, 
Bonfire, Homer, and Horace. For prices on these 
varieties sold separately and other mixtures and 
novel varieties send for our list. River’s Edge 
Flower Farm, Nuttall, Va. 





HELP WANTED 





GARDENER-CARETAKER wanted near Chestnut 
Hill, Philadelphia. Must be capable of taking care 
of flowers, vegetables and small fruits, generally 
handy with power motor, ete., and occasionally 
drive car. Cottage supplied on place. Please give 
all information, experience, ability, age and refer- 
ences. Box 64. c/o “Horticulture,” Boston 15, 
Mass. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





SUPERINTENDENT or Head Gardener, expert in 
all branches of horticulture requires position 
Married, Scotch, age 48, sober and industrious 
Highly recommended Hill c/o William M. Hunt 
& Company, Inc., 115 West 45th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. 


CARETAKER and GARDENER: 


driver's license, nursery experience 





Married, 37, 
Go any place 





Ronald E. Simonds, 255 North Avenue, Wakefield, 
Mass. 
GARDENER: Experienced in greenhouse and out 


side work. Married, no children. Go anywhere 





Excellent references. Lester Wetterlow, 20 Bel- 
mont St., Malden, Mass. 
GARDENER, CARETAKER: Married, 41, three 


children. Lifetime experience in greenhouse and 
outside work. References. Everett Mann, 167 God- 
dard Avenue, Brookline, Mass. 








GARDENER-CARETAKER. Married, 26, one 
child. Estate experience. References. Wallace 
Alexander, 7 Puritan Road, Swampscott, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 


























ANNUAL 


by the 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 


August 21-22 


THE HOURS 


Thursday, 


Admission Free 





THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


GLADIOLUS EXHIBITION 


New England Gladiolus Society 


Showing Many of the Newest Varieties 


Wednesday, 2 P.M. to 9 P.M. 
9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 
598 Madison Ave., New York City 22 





AUGUST 
GLADIOLUS SHOW 


Given in conjunction with the 
Eastern New York Gladiolus 
Society 
and the 


New Jersey Gladiolus Society 


cooperating 


Wednesday, August 7 
2:30 P.M. to 10 P.M. 


Thursday, August 8 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Schedule of classes will be sent 








upon request. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 


Room 601, 1600 Arch Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


LIBRARY 


Circulating Privilege to Members 


The latest books and pamphlets on 
VEGETABLE GARDENS are included 
in the Library. 

Also among the Library's 5700 
volumes, are recent books on other 
special phases of gardening, old [| 
herbals, floras of many States, current 
horticultural magazines and bound 
volumes of old issues, catalogues of 
seed firms and nurseries. 

Non-members and out-of-town visi- 
tors are cordially invited to use the 
comfortable reading-room for refer- 
ence and research work. 


Catalogue 25c 








Summer Hours—Office and Library 
Weekdays—? A.M. to 4 P. M. 
Saturdays—Closed 

















Christmas Decorations 


LECTURE and DEMONSTRATION 
MRS. PERCY I. MERRY 


Sunrise Knoll 
109 Brookside Road 
Needham 2119 


On tour eastern Pennsylvania week of Dec. 9 


Vics; 
The WORLD'S/ FF a 
Zz a 


Wnute fora FREE CATALOG 


illustrated in full color! 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN 
3870 N. E. Glisan St., Portland, Ore 
-- 
Use 


nantron [he Invisible Glove 


before gardening — and keep your hands in the 
pink of condition. An invisible glove to avoid gar- 
deners’ hands, kitchen hands, painty hands. An 
excellent protection. 
8 oz. bottle $1.00 plus 15c postage 
Liberal discount to distributors 


HANTON CO., Box 142-H, Pleasantville, N. Y. 


Needham, Mass. 


















OREGON “GROWN 
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NEW BUCKWHEAT HULL MULCH 


Protect your plants with this 
clean, odorless garden mulch. 
100 Ib. $2.50 500 lb. $10.50 

1000 lb. $19.00—all f.0.b. 
Descriptive folder on request. 
LARROWE MILLS, INC. 
Box 5 Cohocton, N. Y. 


APP ete 















Complete, BALANCED Plant Food 


Produces Lovelier, Healthier Plants! 
A product of Swift & Company - 





August, 1946 











COMING EVENTS 




















Aug. 1. Worcester, Mass. Flower Arrange- 
ment Exhibition of the Worcester 
County Horticultural Society at Horti- 
cultural Hall. 

Aug. 5-6. Omaha, Nebr. Flower Show of 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce, the 
Junior Victory Gardeners and _ the 
Omaha Council of Garden Clubs in the 
Metropolitan District Building. 

Aug. 8. Worcester, Mass. Gladiolus Ex- 
hibition of the Worcester County Horti- 
cultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 

Aug. 10-11. Chicago, Ill. Gladiolus Show at 
Garfield Park Conservatory. 


Aug. 10-11. Everett, Wash. Pacific North- 
west Gladiolus Society Annual Exhibi- 
tion at Floral Hall. 


Aug. 13-14. Binghampton, N. Y. Triple 
City Gladiolus Show. 


Aug. 15. Worcester, Mass. Display of Gar- 
den Flowers of the Worcester County 
Horticultural Society at Horticultural 
Hall. 


Aug. 16-18. Wabash, Ind. Annual Gladiolus 
Festival and Exhibition of the Indiana 
Gladiolus Society. 

Aug. 19-20. Minneapolis, Minn. Gladiolus 
Show of the Minnesota Gladiolus So- 
ciety. 

Aug. 20-22. Baltimore, Md. Annual Con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Gardeners with headquarters at the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel. 

Aug. 21-22. Boston, Mass. Gladiolus Show 
of the New England Gladiolus Society 
in conjunction with the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society at Horticultural 
Hall. 

Aug. 24-25. Wausau, Wisc. Annual Wis- 
consin State Gladiolus Show in the Ex- 
hibition Building, Marathon Park. 
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300 VARIETIES of BULBS 


150 of the Worlds 


described in our Catalog! Natural 
color illustrations, tested cultural direc- 


Species TULI tions, planned planting combinations. 


CAMELLIAS ROMAINE B. WARE cancer. once. 


Send 10c for Catalog @ Successor to JULIA E. CLARK 







NARCISSUS 





NATIVE AMERICAN 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 


Catalogue on Request 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Box H Exeter, N. H. 


IRIS SPECIAL 





City of Lincoln—Brightest gold-red $1.50 
Garden Magic—Giant velvety red 1.50 
Sandia—Superb bright pink ... 50 
Seigfried—-Yellow marked purp 50 


One each named and labeled ~y $3.00 postpaid 
Send for complete catalog of hardy perenniale— 
it pronounces all names 


LAMB NURSERIES, E. 101 Sharp, Spokane, Wash. 











AMERICA’S LARGEST IRIS 
& PEONY COLLECTION 


Also Grower of 
Hemerocallis, Poppies and 
Hardy Chrysanthemums 
J Write for Illustrated Catalog No. 68 
C. F. WASSENBERG, Van Wert, Ohio 











Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 








Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful gray green color blends 





with garden. A style for every purpose. 
HOWARD HAMMITT 
13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Oonn. 




















HYDRO-CHEMICAL INVIGORATION 


AND ITS RELATION TO NORMAL TREE FEEDING 


Many a sickly tree, which would have declined unto 
death, owes its life, beauty and value to the Bartlett 
method of “Invigorator” tree feeding. This process, one 
of the outstanding scientific developments in the field 
of shade-tree care was announced by the Bartlett Co., 
in 1934; it has been used by the Bartlett organization 
since that date with remarkable success. While the 
method of invigoration has been widely copied, the 
formula of the ingredients has not, and still remains 
exclusive with Bartlett. 


Our shade trees fall prey to diseases and sicken from 
many causes; many times it is lack of adequate nutri- 
tion which may be adjusted by normal feeding; in 
many other cases the condition of the tree may be so 
critical that the normal methods of tree feeding will 
not avail; a more forceful and immediate assimilation 
of nutritive stimulants is required. This is a case for 
emergency treatment—Invigoration. 


Invigoration is like a “shot in the arm.” It is a quick 
method of stimulating circulation throughout all parts 
of the tree including roots, trunk, branches and leaves. 
It is no half-way measure—a tree either responds or 
will not, and the results may be apparent within 24 
hours in a noticeably improved color of the leaves. 


By Invigoration, water-soluble chemicals containing 
nitrogen, phosphorus, iron, copper, sulphur, magne- 
sium, calcium and several other elements are dissolved 
in a weak solution, carefully proportioned and bal- 


anced; this solution is stored in a spray tank and 
applied under pressure through specially-designed and 
patented nozzles directly to the roots of the tree to a 
depth of from 16 to 20 inches. The fine hair roots 
absorb the chemicals quickly and take them to the 
upmost branches first, then gradually extending to the 
entire crown of the tree. Most of the chemicals are 
absorbed within a few hours. The tree rapidly takes on 
a more healthy colored foliage and, through the action 
of the sunlight, transforms the chemicals into the life- 
giving sap which starts the tree into renewed vigor. The 
effects of the invigoration are temporary and will 
gradually wear off within a period of weeks but the 
tree has been conditioned ready to function normally 
on more orthodox means of existence. Invigoration 
should always be followed by tree feeding in the 
recognized manner—the application of Bartlett Green 
Tree Food which will provide the tree thereafter with 
properly balanced nutrition through the whole grow- 
ing season. 


“Invigorating” is but another example of the strides 
that have been made in the scientific care of trees by 
Bartlett. The methods, apparatus and materials for the 
invigoration process were all developed in the Bartlett 
Tree Research Laboratories. Today, this and many 
other scientific studies continue in these laboratories 
and at the extensive Experimental Grounds. The back- 
ground and facilities of your Bartlett representative 
are without equal; you may rely upon him for the most 
up-to-date and scientific advice and care for your trees. 


Research Laboratories and 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. seccscuterenecs. 


Home Office — Stamford, Conn. Stamford, Conn. 


Branch Offices: Peterboro, N. H., Cambridge, Mass., Manchester, Mass., Osterville, Mass., Pittsfield, Mass., Barrington, R. I., Stamford, 
Oonn., Danbury, Conn., Hartford, Oonn., Islip, N. ¥., Monroe, N. Y., Middletown, N. Y., Peekskill, N. ¥Y., New York, N. Y., Southampton, 
N. Y¥., Westbury, N. Y., White Plains, N. Y., Orange, N. J., Chambersburg, Pa., Cynwyd, Pa., Paoli, Pa., Wilmington, Del., Bethesda, Md., 
Towson, Md., Marion, Ind., Portsmouth, Ohio, Roanoke, Va., Bluefield, W. Va., Huntington, W. Va. 


BARTLETT exeeers 


wn 3 
The Bartlett Way 
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